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Clemenceau and Gambetta—-A Study in 
Political Philosophy 


Jutius W. Pratt 
United States Naval Academy 


Conservatives of all shades, lovers of law and order every- 
where, were encouraged by the French elections of November, 
1919. Newspaper reports spoke of them as the most conserva- 
tive since the elections to the National Assembly of 1871. In 
that conservative, even anti-republican Assembly of fifty years 
ago there sat for a while on the extreme left a young deputy 
of strong socialist sympathies, elected by the radical Parisian 
constituency of Montmartre. Then and for years thereafter 
this young man was the most thorough-going advocate of 
radical democracy, the arch enemy of any compromise with 
conservative forces or principles. That was in 1871. In 1919 
it was, strangely enough, to the same man that the French 
conservatives gave their overwhelming endorsement. Around 
him, Georges Clemenceau, rallied the conservative forces,— 
the property-owners, the holders of evanescent Russian securi- 
ties, the foes of Socialism at home and Bolshevism abroad. 

This dramatic change in Clemenceau’s position cannot be 
explained by the general drift of sentiment to the left. The 
change is absolute, not relative. Neither can it be altogether 
explained by the steadying effect of age. One of Clemenceau’s 
illustrious contemporaries, a young man only three years his 
senior and in ways quite as radical as he, came, in the 1870's, 
to a position essentially the same as Clemenceau’s to-day. 

An interest, dramatic to the casual observer and full of 
significance to the student of politics, lies in the early relations 
of Clemenceau and Léon Gambetta. In the dying days of the 
Second Empire and the first anomalous years of the Third 
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Republic no one outside the ranks of the anarchists and Com- 
munards enjoyed a better earned reputation for radicalism than 
Gambetta. In denunciation of the sins of Napoleon III and 
in determined opposition to a monarchist restoration, Gambetta 
and Clemenceau were blood brothers. With equal enthusiasm 
and with much success the two young men, both in their early 
thirties, flooded the country with Republican oratory. But 
by 1875 the harmony between them had ended, and from then 
till Gambetta’s death, seven years later, Clemenceau was among 
Gambetta’s most caustic critics. Clemenceau, the irresponsible 
orator and deputy, could well cling with consistency to his 
theories of unhampered democracy. Gambetta, vested with 
the unquestioned leadership of the Republican elements, dis- 
covered that in order to obtain solid results consistency to 
theories must at times be abandoned. To describe his back- 
sliding his enemies coined a new name for an old thing; 
Gambetta was accused of the crime of “Opportunism,” and on 
the strength of this charge he was abandoned by men of the 
conscientious consistency of Clemenceau. 

The term “Opportunism” has, as its coiners intended, an 
unsavory significance. The opportunism of the politician who 
casts all principles to the winds to secure or perpetuate his 
personal power is all too familiar. But while there is the 
opportunism of the politician, there is also the opportunism of 
the statesman, to which no such stigma should cling. Oppor- 
tunism of the latter kind Gambetta gladly admitted; he 
surprised his detractors by joyfully accepting the term as de- 
scriptive of himself and his policy. 

We can find in Gambetta’s own words the political code of 
the opportunist statesman—the code, for the most part, of 
every man who aspires to practical statesmanship. The first 
point in this creed is a distrust of all perfectionist theories. 
The Republican party, Gambetta declared in 1871, must be 
the “enemy of Utopias”; and a year later he spoke of the 
futility of thinking “that there exists a way of producing 
uniform happiness” (“de rendre uniforme le bonheur gén- 
éral”). Furthermore, any program of reform must be ap- 
proached slowly, cautiously. “Where has it ever been said 
that it was necessary to approach all problems at once? That 
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the same man, that the same generation, could approach them 
all? . . . We must pass from one to another.” But, above 
all, Gambetta saw the need of making his party a “party of 
government,” a party formed by compromising small differ- 
ences for the sake of larger aims. “We proposed,” he de- 
clared, “to form only one great Republican party in the 
Chamber, to neglect and to forget our shades of difference, 
to abjure our disputes, in order to form only one army, which 
would have had its vanguard, its center, and even its stragglers, 
but a compact, united army, without small groups, without 
little altars, which have their use when the struggle is against 
a despotic power, but not-in a party of government which 
pretends to govern.” The formation of such a great party 
after the English pattern, so notoriously absent in France save 
in times of great crises, was, as far as political machinery 
was concerned, the chief of Gambetta’s ambitions. To form a 
united Republican party, and then to advance, as opportunity 
offered, upon a program of practical and common sense re- 
form,—such was the purpose of Gambetta the Opportunist. 

The first practical result of the opportunist policy was no 
less than the definitive establishment of the Republic. The 
National Assembly of 1871, while divided in its choice of a 
sovereign, was by a considerable majority anti-Republican, and 
at first it seemed certain that if it framed a permanent form of 
government, that form would be monarchical. Gambetta, there- 
fore, denied roundly that the Assembly possessed constituent 
power, declaring its duties done when peace with Germany had 
been consummated. When, however, the Assembly’s negotia- 
tions with the Count of Chambord came to an impasse, and, 
with the danger of a Bonapartist restoration as an alternative, 
the liberal Orleanists began to swing to the Republican side, 
Gambetta changed his position and codperated in framing a 
Republican constitution. The “policy of results” had begun 
to function. 

But Gambetta was not to get the exact type of Republic 
that he desired. It was his wish to base the government on 
universal suffrage, with no second chamber. It soon became 
apparent that the small Republican majority could not be held 
together on this program and that, if a constitution were to be 
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framed at all, it must be with the concession to the conserva- 
tives not only of a Senate, but of a Senate whose choice would 
be removed from the hands of the general electorate. Had 
Gambetta been the consistent theorist instead of the practical 
statesman, he would have balked at this surrender. But to 
him a Republic, even with an indirectly elected Senate, was so 
far better than no Republic at all or than years of prolonged 
discord and uncertainty, that he yielded and carried his fol- 
lowers with him into the compromise of February, 1875. Thus 
a true Republican constitution was assured, and at a cost so 
small that in later years Gambetta became a staunch supporter 
of the Senate which he had for a time bitterly opposed. 

The triumphs of Opportunism were not alone in the consti- 
tutional field. Gambetta sought earnestly to allay the distrust 
of the Republic which existed with good cause in the rural 
sections, in the minds of large land-owners and peasant pro- 
prietors alike. The socialist theories of the Commune, together 
with the disorder and insecurity associated with the memories 
of Republicanism in the past, had created a latent fund of 
apprehension in the minds of property-owners generally. Gam- 
betta, then, aimed to evoke a greater confidence between class 
and class, and at the same time a new loyalty on the part of 
all classes to the Republic. On the one hand, in a famous 
speech at Grenoble in 1872, he welcomed the working classes— 
“a new social stratum’”—to a new place of political power. 
On the other, in 1876 at Aix, he denied that the Republic was a 
source of danger to property-owners and besought the 
bourgeoisie to bring their rank, their talents, and their for- 
tunes to its loyal support. At Lille, a year later, he proclaimed 
triumphantly that France was “witnessing a veritable fusion 
of the people and the bourgeoisie.’ A contemporary English 
observer noted that Gambetta’s policy of conciliation was suc- 
cessful. “He was,” wrote Frederick Harrison in 1883, “as 
no other Frenchman in this century has been, trusted at once 
by the masses of the cities, and by the masses of the peasants.” 

Around no point in Gambetta’s career did controversy rage 
with more violence than about his attacks on the Roman 
Church. It was he who coined the famous phrase, “Clerical- 
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ism—that is the enemy!” It was he who denounced most un- 
sparingly the ultramontane intrigues in French politics; and 
no one could have been more urgent than he for the complete 
elimination of the Church as a political factor. He was one of 
the chief authors of the dispute which raged for thirty years 
before it resulted in the separation of Church and State in 
France. But even in this difficult question were to be seen 
the Opportunist’s moderation and dislike of violence. With 
the elevation to the Papal throne in 1878 of Leo XIII, whom 
Gambetta at once styled a “consecrated Opportunist,” Gambetta 
entered into negotiations with the new Pope, looking to the 
amicable working out of the existing difficulties. Had Gam- 
betta lived and continued in a position to carry out this 
moderate policy, much of the later bitterness of the religious 
controversy might well have been spared. 

Thus for the few years that remained to him Gambetta 
labored in his own well considered way for the consolidation 
of the Republic and for the peace, order, and prosperity of 
France. 

He worked without the support or sympathy of his former 
friend, Clemenceau. Clemenceau had not sat in the Assembly 
during its later years, and so had taken no active part in the 
fight over the Constitution. In 1876, however, he was returned 
as a member of the new Chamber of Deputies, and he lost 
little time in making his position known. He denounced the 
Constitution in general and the Senate in particular. The 
former, he declared, was “a powerful weapon of war expressly 
forged for use against the Republic”; while as for the Senate, 
that so-called check on universal suffrage: “What is the use 
of talking of a brake on the machine or a weight to counter- 
balance popular opinion? Does not universal suffrage provide 
its own brake, its own regulator?” “The Republic,” he re- 
marked to an acquaintance, “is only the Empire republicanized.” 

Nor was Clemenceau more in accord with Gambetta in the 
latter’s campaign to reassure the propertied classes. Clemen- 
ceau was never an out-and-out socialist, but in the early days 
his sympathies were all with the workers, and it was upon work- 
ing men’s votes that his political strength was based. He was 
active in support of legislation to ease the condition of the 
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workers and had no wish to conciliate the upper classes, which 
he considered thoroughly undemocratic. On the religious ques- 
tion, too, Clemenceau had very pronounced views, favoring com- 
plete separation of Church and State, the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, and the institution of universal secular education. He 
cared little about softening the break with Rome and would 
most certainly have looked askance at any understanding with 
the “consecrated Opportunist,” Leo XIII. 

One can hardly fail to admire Clemenceau’s courage and con- 
sistency during this period. He had his ideal for France—a 
government based on universal suffrage with no anti-democratic 
check, decentralization, complete separation from Rome, the 
avoidance of colonial ventures. As he saw these ideals, one 
after another, compromised by Gambetta, it is no wonder per- 
haps that he turned against him. But of the two men, Gam- 
betta was the wiser. He had learned early that in statesman- 
ship utopias must be avoided and reforms secured one at a 
time. Clemenceau had still his utopias and was too urgent for 
a wholesale remaking of society. Many years later, in a famous 
debate with the socialist, Jaurés, Clemenceau remarked: “For 
myself, I am compelled to remain in the valley where all the 
events which Jaurés leaves out of his picture are actually taking 
place. That accounts for the difference in our perspective.” 
These very words Gambetta might, in 1881, have spoken of 
Clemenceau. 

The two men lived, at that time, in different worlds. Clemen- 
ceau, remaining on the opposition bench, was perfectly free to 
practice consistency, to denounce the least departure from his 
ideal theory. Gambetta, vested with the responsibilities of 
power, found that a working majority could be had only by 
bringing together men of considerable divergence of views, and 
that in order to gain substantial ends compromise and concilia- 
tion were often necessary. Gambei.» ‘new that there is no ideal 
system of government, no means of “producing uniform happi- 
ness” among men. He therefore worked for the best he could 
obtain under the circumstances and hoped for improvements 
later. Clemenceau would accept nothing short of his dream of 
perfection. Modern history is full of just such pairs of men as 
these: Robespierre and Danton, Mazzini and Cavour, Garrison 
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and Lincoln. Upon the Dantons, the Cavours, the Lincolns, the 
Gambettas rests the burden of the running of states. As with 
Kipling’s “Sons of Martha,” 
“It is their care in all the ages, to take the buffet and cushion 
the shock; 


It is their care that the gear engages, it is their care that the 
switches lock ;” 


while as for their cousins, 


“The Sons of Mary smile and are blessed—they know the angels 
are on their side.” 


The Sons of Mary undoubtedly play their part in the inspira- 
tion of their fellows, but if any one asks of their success in 
practical government, let him examine the public career of 
Robespierre. He is the only modern idealist who has practiced 
consistency in statecraft. 

Clemenceau, fortunately, had no call for the time being to 
put his consistency to the test of practical politics. The over- 
thrower of many ministries, he refused to accept office himself. 
He kept up his running fire of criticism, and when the first chap- 
ter of his public career closed in 1893, he had as clear a record 
for political consistency as one could wish. 

The second chapter opened in 1902 and closed only with his 
resignation in January, 1920. It exhibits a very different Cle- 
menceau. The difference appears at the outset; the one-time 
denouncer of the Senate as a standing menace to Republican 
government reénters politics as a Senator. Surely here is a 
flaw in consistency, an example of opportunism worthy of Gam- 
betta himself. 

But it is not until Clemenceau assumes a position in the 
ministry that the change becomes wholly apparent, perhaps not 
till then that the full change takes place. In March, 1906, he 
accepted the very responsible post of Minister of the Interior. 
Almost at once he was brought face to face with serious indus- 
trial disorders. At Lens and Courriéres strikes broke out among 
the coal miners, and disorder threatened. Now it so happened 
that in the years just preceding, Clemenceau had written much 
upon industrial questions, especially upon the right to strike. 
This right, he argued, existed for the workers of all organized 
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industries. “But,” he had written, “no sooner does a strike 
begin than the state, which five minutes ago had no right to 
interfere, is called upon to bring in horse, foot, and artillery on 
the side of the coal-owners. Then the miners have no rights 
left . . .” He had not only thus denounced the policy of 
the state in using armed force against the strikers, but in the 
earlier strikes at Carmaux he had taken pains to be present 
in person to lend support and encouragement to the miners. 

But now Clemenceau, the former free lance, is in a respon- 
sible position as Minister of the Interior. He must, in the first 
place, maintain order where violence is threatened. But there 
is another difficulty. Clemenceau still upholds the right to 
strike. Yes, but there is another right, the right to work, which 
after all is just as sacred, even when claimed by strike-breakers. 
The right to strike shall be maintained, said Clemenceau; so 
shall the right to work; and since strike-breakers are threatened 
with violence, and since it is the duty of the state to protect 
them, Clemenceau finds himself using the military against the 
strikers in the very way which he has not long ago denounced. 
To maintain consistency in a responsible position is no easy 
matter. “We are on different sides of the barricade now,” he 
told a socialist delegation. The remark is highly significant. 

More trouble followed. The strike at Lens was hardly set- 
tled when Paris was suddenly threatened with a strike of elec- 
trical workers. Prompt action was required. The right to 
strike was again recognized, but the public safety was the para- 
mount consideration, and again the responsibilities of office made 
it necessary for Clemenceau to take action that would frustrate 
the effects of the strike. In this case he called in enough state 
engineers to keep the dynamos running and save Paris from 
darkness. Again Clemenceau had used the power of the state 
against the strikers. 

There ensued the well known debate with Jaurés, in which 
Clemenceau contrasted the idealistic philosophy of the socialist 
with the practical problems with which he himself was faced. 
“The duty of the Government is to maintain tranquillity,” he 
declared—a declaration which sounds more like Gambetta than 
like the young Clemenceau. “I went down to Courriéres to 
ensure liberty,” he added. “We all of us have to go through our 
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education in Liberty. Education is not a matter of words but 
of deeds.” How much we may read into those few phrases! 
“Education is not a matter of words but of deeds.” Did he 
mean that sentence for an autobiography—Clemenceau the ora- 
tor brought face to face with reality by a few months of 
responsibility ? 

There are other respects in which Clemenceau, the Minister, 
has drawn surprisingly near to his old comrade and opponent. 
In spite of a long and somewhat violent opposition to the 
policy of colonial expansion—the issue on which he overthrew 
the Ferry ministry in 1881—Clemenceau, on becoming Premier 
in October, 1906, continued without a break the penetration of 
Morocco. Nor has there been, since the Peace Conference con- 
vened, any apparent opposition on his part to the acceptance by 
France of increased colonial responsibilities. New views on the 
religious question, too, have apparently developed after the long 
and bitter struggle with the Church. “Religious peace must be 
assured,” he told a Strasbourg audience in November, 1919. 
But religious peace was the aim of Gambetta forty years ago 
when he was negotiating with Leo XIII. 

Thus we come, I believe, to understand why the “intran- 
sigeant” Radical of 1871 was the hope of the Conservatives in 
1919. In part, no doubt, years and reflection have brought a 
decline in the doctrinaire idealism of his early years, and a 
realization that any form of government is a makeshift with 
many unavoidable faults. But the change is to be credited even 
more to the responsibilities of office. The Minister came quickly 
to realize that no practical government can be entirely logical, 
or satisfy completely any single opinion or class ; that at best it 
is a composite of varied interests and theories; above all, that 
the ultimate test of government is the practical test, the test 
of smooth working in the maintenance of order and a fair ap- 
proximation to justice. But this is the very essence of Oppor- 
tunism. “To Clemenceau,” wrote Frederick Harrison nearly 
forty years ago, “Opportunism is the worst of all political 
crimes; whereas,” he added, “Opportunism is simply the basis 
of all true statesmanship.” Clemenceau has passed from the 
first of these opinions to the second. Clemenceau the Intran- 
sigeant has given place to Clemenceau the Opportunist. 


‘ 
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A final parallel closes the story of the two statesmen. Those 
who were shocked at the defeat of Clemenceau’s presidential 
candidacy may find an analogy in the career of Gambetta. The 
only Ministry that Gambetta ever headed lasted but two months. 
For several years he had been charged with wielding an “occult 
power” over the Government, and when called to the Premier- 
ship in 1881, he was at once assailed from every side with 
cries that he was aiming at a dictatorship. His attempt to 
modify the electoral system in a way that he hoped would dis- 
solve the numerous small groups in the Chamber and facilitate 
the formation of a “party of government” gave plausibility to 
the charges and led to his early downfall. The feeling against 
him, in which Clemenceau participated, was precisely similar 
to that voiced last January by one of Clemenceau’s opponents. 
“Premier Clemenceau has been victorious against many at- 
tacks in the Chamber and Senate in the last two years,” said a 
Senator. “This was because he was fighting for France. When 
he seeks personal honors, however, he goes down to defeat.” 
Unjust as it is, the attitude is easy to understand. The two 
Napoleons and General Boulanger are spectres which must ever 
beckon France back from honoring any man too much. What- 
ever injustices this fear may work, it is on the whole a salutary 
fear. In the light of it we must excuse, while we cannot but 
regret, the failure to bestow the crowning honor upon the 
“Father of Victory.” 

The veteran statesman of France may well look back with 
pride upon both phases of his public career,—a career which 
had reached considerable proportions when Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson were undergraduates in college and 
Lloyd George a mere schoolboy. In the days of his “in- 
transigeancy” he was, if an impractical and destructive critic, at 
least honest and unselfish. In the later days he attained, under 
great difficulties, to the higher reaches of constructive states- 
manship. But if we praise Clemenceau for becoming a states- 
man at sixty, what is to be said of that other young Radical 
who became a statesman at thirty-five? Clemenceau himself 
has come to see the true greatness of the man whom he once 
so bitterly opposed. In his speech to the Chamber on the 
occasion of the signing of the armistice, he recalled to the 
French people their vast debt of gratitude to Gambetta, who 
was, above any other, the founder of the Third Republic. 


Commerce, Concessions and War 


Davin Y. THomMaAs 
University of Arkansas 


Commerce has ever been a fruitful cause of war. The 
Carthaginians were great traders and the death grapple be- 
tween them and the Romans was for the mastery of the sea. 
Commerce was at the bottom of the struggle of the Italian 
cities for the trade of the Levant and of the attempt of western 
Europe to break the monopoly of Venice, leading ultimately to 
the discovery of a new route, one not held by Venice, to the 
trade of the East. The Hanseatic League was a commercial- 
military organization. What was the meaning of the wars of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries between 
England and Spain, England and France, and England and 
France and Holland (including one started by tariffs) if not 
for commerce and colonies? Did not the Grand Alliance of 
1689 declare their intention to destroy French commerce? 
Even when the nations nominally were at peace the plundering 
of argosies on the high seas was openly winked at. Huge mon- 
opolies were chartered for overseas trade. Their fellow cit- 
izens were not allowed to trade there and “the foreign trader 
was regarded with detestation. To mislead him by false in- 
formation, to place him in the hands of corrupt guides who 
would conduct him out of the track of profitable trade or even 
into positions of danger were among the mildest measures 
employed.” Guns were used in India and the hinterland of 
America. 

Some, noting the devious ways of commerce and the inti- 
mate connection between it and war, have declared that com- 
merce is war. Since the outbreak of the Great War others 
have indignantly denied that commerce is war. Does not the 
farmer ship his butter and eggs to Chicago, they ask, his berries 
to New York, his wheat and cotton to England and France, 
and receive in return flour from Illinois, shoes from Boston, 
oil from Texas, sugar from Cuba, coffee from Brazil, cutlery 
from Sheffield, and dry goods from England and France, and 
go home contented and happy to prepare for another exchange? 
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Commerce is now world-wide and demands peace for its 
safety. It fears wars and was almost ruined by the Great War. 

This is only another half-truth, but is not very dangerous, 
for the half which is not true is easily seen. It is true that 
commerce is world-wide ; that it is timid, fearful of something ; 
and that it demands safety. Who ever heard of a war for 
French markets, or German markets, or American markets? 
Nobody now living, to be sure, though Secretary Colby was 
reported as sitting up nights over the Merchant Marine Act, 
and we can remember when tariff controversies caused sleepless 
nights to diplomats. True, exporters are still wondering as 
to the future of their foreign markets. We are not likely to 
have any gun and gas wars over this kind of trade alone. The 
stakes are enormous, but a war waged directly for them would 
be of questionable morality and the contest is left to trusts 
and cartels until military conflict breaks out. Nor is the 
farmer altogether contented and happy. He may not have 
known very much about the struggle for foreign markets, but 
he does know about tariff walls to keep out the economic enemy. 
He knows that behind this wall giant hands have seized the 
steel industry; that the oil trust has choked out competitors 
and charged up the cost to him; and he knows that somewhere 
between him and Liverpool somebody has reaped handsome 
profits off his wheat and cotton. No wonder the farmers of 
Georgia demanded the stoppage of gambling in cotton futures 
and the farmers of North Dakota demanded state elevators. 
They and organized labor are beginning to learn something 
about international trade war and are formulating their de- 
mands for its stoppage. Such trade war produces bad feeling 
and certainly contributes to the causes of gun war. 

Then there is the comparatively small but enticing trade of 
the backward countries and colonies, what we may call the 
marginal markets. It does not take a very long memory to 
recall when the nations were grasping, sword in hand, for the 
right to exploit Africa and were looking at each other through 
big guns as they moved after the trade of China. As late as 
1898 England and France came near to blows over Fashoda, 
but by this time an upstart, Germany, had pushed into the 
game and they pooled their interests to watch the newcomer. 
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In 1914 the Great War began. To-day there is no doubt that 
there were far-reaching commercial aims back of that war 
and that still greater ones arose in the course of the struggle. 
It is well known that the North Sea ports dominated a good 
part of the Mediterranean trade naturally belonging to southern 
ports. It is said that one reason why Italy entered the war 
was to free Genoa and Naples from this domination. The 
Saloniki expedition had commercial-political ends in view and 
was kept there a long time though doing practically nothing in 
a military way, because the allies wanted a foothold in the 
East which would help to break the domination of the North. 

The Germans were after the markets of the world and 
stated their aims with brutal frankness. They were peeved be- 
cause England and France, having gone into the game far 
ahead of them, had managed to keep the lead and they now 
proposed to take by force what they had failed to get by the 
notorious cartels. They were to master the markets of the 
world. The following statement of their aim is adapted from 
an article by Prince Frenderburg published in 1916. 


After the war is over, said the prince, the German Empire will 
resemble a great store which has sold out its stock. . . . There is 
an absolute shortage of everything from “cotton to sulphur, from seal 
bacon to platinum.” That shortage is a serious danger, for it stands 
to reason that just as a man out of breath cannot run, a pumped out 
state cannot engage in a new war. . . . Peace will not bring us 
supplies. All industries will be struggling for what they need. To 
safeguard the industries and provide work for the people, the victors, 
that is to say, the Central Powers, must insert this condition in the 
peace instrument. “We demand a portion of the war indemnity in 
raw material, and this immediately and before any other powers have 
been supplied.” The victors must be the first to eat. In this way 
Germany could reéstablish its economics and avoid the catastrophe of 
unemployment, exorcise the spectre of want, and banish all danger. 

This process must be continuous until the entire indemnity, as 
far as possible, has been paid. 


England and France had long since learned the folly of 
trying to maintain an absolute monopoly even of their own 
colonial trade and had opened it to the world. England had 
even thrown her own trade wide open by the destruction of 
tariff walls. Confronted by such threats from the Central 
Powers it is small wonder that the allies held a conference at 
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Paris (1916) and agreed upon a general plan of economic war 
after the gun war was over.* They agreed not to turn over 
their raw materials to others, least of all to Germany, and to 
“subject to certain prohibitions or special regulations all goods 
originating in enemy countries,” that they might be able to 
cope with any attempts at “dumping.” Talks of discriminatory 
tariffs now become common and even England was, (said 
some of her statesmen) to abandon free trade. The non-fer- 
rous metals act was introduced in Parliament, providing that 
all non-ferrous metals should be sold for five years after the 
conclusion of peace only according to instructions of the Board 
of Trade. As a counter move to the Berlin-Bagdad Railway it 
was proposed to cut this line with a Bordeaux-Odessa line, and 
before the war was over maps were published showing how this 
transverse route would throttle the former. In other words, 
they were planning to fight fire with fire. 

Stirred to a very questionable zeal by such official action, 
individuals took the matter into their own hands and thousands 
of British seamen pledged themselves for ten years not to 
work on vessels carrying German goods. Even in America the 
boycott was seriously discussed by a few and efforts were 
made to secure action similar to that of the British seamen. 
However, to their credit, be it said, that most of the labor 
unions in England denounced the talk of tariff war. 

Meantime Germany was not idle. In Hamburg the Corpora- 
tion for the Promotion of Foreign Trade was launched with a 
capital of $5,000,000. The steamship companies increased their 
capital and set about building more and larger ships. This in 
itself was innocent enough in appearance, but public men re- 
peatedly stated that it was Germany’s purpose to monopolize 
trade in the region from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. When 
opportunities arose they held an eye to the main chance for 
economic handicaps. In her so-called treaties with Russia, 
Lithuania, and Roumania Germany laid hands on the grain and 
minerals of those countries. Herzog’s plan, as revealed in a 
book circulated among the industrial leaders of Germany, pro- 
posed even more humiliating terms for the allies. 


It true this action was taken before the publication of Prince Frender- 
onal entice’ but the allies knew from other sources what Germany was planning. 
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Both were after the same place in the sun and each was 
determined to have it to the injury, if not the exclusion, of 
the other. At the end of the war the advantage lay with the 
allies. The German military machine was beaten, the German 
merchant marine was theirs, and German industry was well 
nigh prostrate and mortgaged for an indefinite time by the 
provisions of the treaty for reparations. Yet the fear has not 
been removed. Every once in a while the press carries a scare 
headline about the danger of allied industry from the revival 
of German trade, as if reparation could ever be made without 
such revival. Discriminatory tariffs, port and shipping regula- 
tions, and economic boycotts may be used in self-defense, espe- 
cially the last as used by the people in China, but often they 
are used to secure economic advantages. In such cases they 
are subversive of justice. The menace to peace from this 
source was considered serious enough to be placed third in 
the conditions of peace laid down by President Wilson in the 


famous Fourteen Points (January 8, 1918.) This condition 
was 


“The removal, as far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance.” 


Although this was running counter to the policies of all the 
belligerents except England and was in opposition to talk com- 
mon even in England at that time, the Fourteen Points as a 
whole were received with acclaim by all of them. Naturally 
some people, when they read the third one, began to wonder 
if three and a half years of war had taught the nations that a 
policy of self-sufficiency is but little less foolish for them than 
it is for individuals. Most individuals abandoned the policy 
long ago, yet they have not abandoned all foolish things, at 
least some of which could very well be given up. Were the 
nations now going to abandon their policy of self-sufficiency? 
While the policy is fundamentally foolish for nations, they can 
hardly be expected to give it up as long as wars are certain 
to recur. No wonder, then, that, after deliberation, they began 
to take exceptions to the Fourteen Points, this one in particular. 

Nothing daunted, the President, seeing more clearly than the 
doubters that an effective League of Nations would more than 
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counter-balance any loss incurred by surrendering this policy, 
returned to the attack (September 27, 1918) and amplified his 
former statement. After saying that there must be “impartial 
justice . . . a.justice that plays no favorites” ; that no spe- 
cial interest of any nation should be preferred above the com- 
mon interest of all; and that there could be no special covenants 
within the League of Nations, he added: 

“Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no special, selfish, 
economic combinations within the League and no employment of any 
form of economic boycott or exclusion except as the power of economic 


penalty by exclusion from the markets of the world may be vested in 
the League of Nations itself as a means of discipline and control.” 


The reception accorded this was not cordial, either at home 
or abroad. The next day a former member of Congress, of 
national reputation in financial circles, declared that we must 
get ready for a tariff war with Germany. Most of the labor 
unions in England put themselves on record as opposed to boy- 
cotts and tariffs, but the London Times was very guarded in 
its approval of the President’s address and the Paris Temps 
was even more guarded. The general attitude was that the 
question must be reserved for future discussion. 

No one can say that America has been free from fault in 
the matter of international trade wars, but (except for the 
tariff) I believe that she has generally followed others, not 
led the way, in harmful practices. Mention has been made of 
the German cartels, which were unscrupulous enough in their 
activities and were supported by the government. In Japan 
export combinations are encouraged very much as in Germany, 
including bounties. In Great Britain the Board of Trade has 
been encouraging such combinations, especially since the war 
began. Before the war American traders had begun to follow 
in part the same policy. The International Harvester Company 
was selling reaping machines abroad cheaper than at home and 
for a time the Steel Corporation did the same with steel rails. 
Nominally they had no help or sanction from the government 
for doing this; in reality they did receive help through the 
tariff. The Sherman law (1890) had forbidden combinations 
in restraint of trade. It was now found that this hampered 
them in the struggle for the conquest of foreign trade. To 
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remedy this the Webb law was passed, sanctioning combina- 
tions for foreign trade. 

This bill first passed the House in 1916, the year the Paris 
Conference planned a trade war with Germany, was made 
an administration measure in 1917, and finally became a law 
April 10, 1918. The bill was signed between the announcement 
of the Fourteen Points and the speech of September 28, in 
which the President declared that “no special interest should 
be preferred above the common of all,” with which it is not 
altogether consistent. But what else was the United States to 
do when such was the world program? This act of precaution 
may be accepted more easily than the President’s weakening on 
the general principle under the assaults of the tariff advocates. 
The law has met with very little hostile official criticism abroad 
and for very good reasons, though business men in all parts 
of the world attacked it with much spirit. While combinations 
in some countries receive direct or indirect subsidies for foreign 
trade wars and are subject to no regulation or only such as 
makes them more effective in throttling foreign competition, 
American combinations must comply with certain legal regula- 
tions and are subject to supervision by the Trade Commission. 
Foreign, as well as American traders, are protected against 
some kinds of unfair competition. 

As indicated above, the American traders had begun their 
operations before this law was passed, but they were a bit 
afraid of the consequences under the Sherman law in the 
matter of combinations. The Webb law has made the road 
easier. The Big Five are now said to control over fifty per 
cent of the meat products of Argentina and to be reaching out 
for control of England’s output. Of a similar nature may be 
mentioned the milk trust in England. A milk trust in America 
has been called up by the Trade Commission for unfair prac- 
tices in Mexico. Here. we have competition which is reaching 
an international scale. So far as controlled at all, it is controlled 
by widely variant national laws designed primarily to promote 
the trusts of each particular nation. The situation is approach- 
ing the stage where America would now be, had the states 
followed the policy of promoting trusts located within their 
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borders to prey upon those located in other states. That way 
lies war. 

Even more dangerous to the peace of the world than tariffs, 
boycotts, and trusts of international magnitude is that form of 
trade rivalry which grows out of the concessionaire interest. 

In the nations of advanced political and cultural develop- 
ment economic development is an internal question. Capital 
may come from abroad, but it is subjected to local laws and to 
local management. For example, in the United States the 
railways were largely built with foreign capital, but this money 
was borrowed and the development was managed by Americans, 
native or naturalized. The railroads entered politics and played 
a prominent part, but only in domestic affairs. The foreign 
capital never raised an international question. 

But in backward countries the capitalist is slow to lend or 
to invest without some sort of a guarantee for the safety of his 
investment. He secures a special concession giving him special 
privileges, or he acquires property in such a way that political 
domination is almost sure to follow. When his political dom- 
ination—and that means his economic domination—is threat- 
ened he calls on his home government for “protection.” If his 
trouble arises from a difference with a weak and corrupt govern- 
ment in a small country, his more powerful home government 
may be able to settle that without much difficulty. But if 
rivalries develop between concessionaires of different nation- 
ality, the trouble may lead to serious war. 

Most people with even a rudimentary knowledge of his- 
tory know that trading companies were at the bottom of the 
wars in India in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
winding road followed by the British East India Company in 
its operations leads directly to the conflict of interest between 
Great Britain and Germany. In 1798 this company established 
a resident agent at Bagdad. In 1834 this agent was made a 
British consul. In 1860 the Lynch Brothers, an English com- 
pany, secured from Turkey a monopoly on the navigation of 
the Shat-el-Arab-Tigris rivers. Naturally the birth of the 
Berlin-Bagdad railway, which was backed by guarantees of 
the Turkish government, did not cause any rejoicing among the 
English on the Tigris. And when it became clear that Germany 
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intended to dominate the politics of Turkey, the alarm of the 
English on the Tigris became of the panic type, and their fears 
were reflected on the Thames. Here is to be found one of the 
economic backgrounds of the war. Both wanted a “place in 
the sun,” the same place. Such in part was the situation in 
the diamond mines of South Africa, which led to the Boer War. 

The tropics of Asia and Africa have long been a fertile field 
for such troubles. The mines of wealth known to exist in the 
natural resources of other backward countries, such as the oil 
fields of Mexico and Central America, the oil and minerals of 
Mesopotamia, and the coal of China, are now furnishing still 
other fields of conflict. For example, under the Diaz régime 
Mexico was turned over to foreigners. At the time of his 
expulsion the Mexicans owned only $793,827,242 out of the 
total of $2,434,241,422 of national wealth. Americans owned 
$1,057,770,000, English subjects $321,302,800, and French cit- 
izens $143,446,000, the rest being scattered among people of 
various nationalities. Here the predominant interest was Amer- 
ican and it exercised a powerful influence in politics. The 
overthrow of Diaz was in part the expression of an attempt of 
the natives to recover their own. Some of the concessionaires 
have denounced their home government for refusing to go in 
and “clean up” Mexico. The attitude of the United States is 
perhaps the only thing that prevented either a clash between 
the other nations with interests there, or an agreement for the 
division of the spoils by parceling out “spheres of influence.” 
Even as it was, with two nations between which there was 
such a good understanding, the extensive holdings of Pearson 
and Son in Mexican oil, especially their effort to secure still 
further holdings in Colombia (1913), roused some uneasiness 
here and the company finally withdrew from Colombia in defer- 
ence to American opinion. 

Central America is an attractive field for big business. For 
example, a certain fruit company has spent something like 
$200,000,000 of American money in that region, of which 
$88,867,000 was devoted to the Caribbean. It started in the 
banana business there nearly fifty years ago, introducing the 
banana to the United States. First on the ground, it bought 
extensive tracts of coast land, fever infected and not partic- 
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ularly attractive then, for docking facilities and railroad 
termini. It built its own roads to bring the bananas to the 
coast. As the company extended its operations inland it in- 
evitably took over'the work of maintaining a government in a 
region where government was almost non-existent. Its dom- 
ination over exports and imports naturally gave it the whip 
hand in the foreign relations of that region. Under such condi- 
tions it is idle to talk of the “freedom of the seas” and of the 
“freedom of communication and transit and equitable terms for 
the commerce” of the nations in that part of the world, or of 
“fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women, and 
children,” though it is not meant by this to imply that this 
particular company has been notoriously unfair and unjust. 
That such adventures, barring those in Mexico, have not 
brought us trouble is a matter for congratulation; that they 
never will no one can now promise. Some sort of an inter- 
national understanding will be conducive of peace and of a 
better feeling in that part of the world. If we must lead in 
the Caribbean, why should it not be as a mandatary, such as 
the League provides for the nations in the backward countries 
of the Old World? ‘ 

We have seen that contesting for the same “place in the 
sun” in Mesopotamia was one of the causes of the Great War. 
The contest did not stop with the outbreak of hostilities, nor 
even with their close. Germany being eliminated for the time be- 
ing, rivalry developed between England and France. So far this 
has not led to estrangement, but England and the Soviets are 
in conflict over the oil fields of Baku and “unrest” is reported 
in Persia and Mesopotamia. 

The fact is, the oil situation to-day is rapidly approaching 
the acute stage. Every day we are warned of the approaching 
shortage and advised to “put oil in thy tank” while putting is 
good. Suppose that half a dozen men were adrift at sea in an 
open boat, with only a loaf of bread and a quart of water. 
The thing we would naturally expect them to do would be ap- 
portion these supplies so as to make them last as long as pos- 
sible. This we would not call idealism, but simply acting as 
civilized men. If one, stronger than the rest, were to seize 
all of the supplies and cast the others overboard, we would be 
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horrified and denounce him as a beast. The nations in the 
scramble for oil have not gone quite that far, but, forecasting 
their future conduct by the present, who can say that they will 
not go the whole length when it comes to the last tank? That 
way lies war. 

No adequate provision has been made, whether we take 
the League without reservations, or with reservations, or 
reservations without the League, to meet such causes of war. 
After the Conference at Versailles had discussed the economic 
side of the peace arrangement for some time they decided on a 
compromise, with the advantage on the side of the old order. 
Trade is affected, directly or indirectly, by the provisions of 
several articles in the Covenant of the League of Nations. In 
Article VIII “the members of the League agree that the 
manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and imple- 
ments of war lends itself to grave objection” and they direct the 
Executive Council to “advise how the evil effects attendant 
upon such manufacture can be prevented.” The nearest ap- 
proach to the third of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
is found in Article XXIII, which provides that the League is 
“to secure freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all the members of the League, having in mind, 
among other things, the special necessities of the region de- 
vastated during the war of 1914-1918.” The same article also 
gives the League “general supervision of trade in arms and 
ammunition in countries in which the control of this traffic 
is necessary to the common interest.” Article XVI provides 
for a concerted boycott of any nation disregarding its coven- 
ants under Article XII. 

Now every one must admit that this makes little provision 
to meet in advance the most prolific cause of war. Trade and 
navigation are still left “free” or subject only to such regula- 
tion—or subsidy—as each nation may see fit. We have de- 
stroyed a number of political autocracies and several nations 
are attempting to curb the industrial autocracies within their 
own borders, but abroad the commercial and industrial auto- 
crats are given a free hand and even encouraged. No nation 
can feel sure of a reasonable supply of raw materials, of a 
sales market, of a purchasing market on fair terms, or of trans- 
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portation facilities; the cartels, including the Big Five, the 
Milk Trust, the Shipping Combine, and all similar concerns in 
the different nations look after that. 

Take as an illustration the situation of trade with the 
Orient. Nominally Japan is still following the open door policy 
in China. Europeans and Americans are still free to trade 
there, if they can. But that “can” has been made more and 
more difficult since the outbreak of the Great War. At that 
time Americans were largely dependent on British and Japanese 
vessels. When the British vessels were withdrawn, we were 
dependent on the Japanese. Then they began to discriminate 
against American goods bound for China. The next step was 
to make Kobe the point of trans-shipment instead of Shanghai. 
From Kobe goods were shipped to China in smaller Japanese 
coast-wise vessels, but American goods were confronted with 
a “shortage of tonnage.” If the owner stayed with his goods 
and got them loaded, the vessel was held up somewhere until 
the goods were ruined. If he finally got them to China, a 
“shortage of cars” developed on the Japanese controlled rail- 
way, or if the goods were loaded, the car soon developed a 
“hot box” and it was sidetracked to cool. E 

In the face of this situation it is no wonder that the United 
States passed the Merchant Marine Act to provide shipping of 
our own. Then came Japan to protest against it as “reaction- 
ary” and “a violation of the principles of justice and equality.” 
It is reactionary, for its prototype may be found in the trade 
and navigation laws of England which were contributory causes 
of wars with the Spanish, Dutch, and French for two cen- 
turies and intimately contributed to the War of American 
Independence. But that Japan should complain is amusing, 
for it hardly goes as far as her law. However, we may very 
well ask if section 34, which authorizes, virtually directs, the 
President to abrogate treaties which stand in the way of dis- 
criminatory duties and rates is not going too far.* Surely we 
have no such treaties which do not provide a quid pro quo. 
Abrogation of the treaties virtually closes the door to diplomacy 
which, until the League becomes an operating force, is our 


* President Wilson realized this and announced that he would not enforce 
this provision of the law. 
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only weapon. To be sure diplomacy cannot handle such ques- 
tions as “shortage of tonnage” and “hot boxes,” but it is 
doubtful if threats of discriminatory duties and rates can. If 
we really believe that it is necessary to knock the other fellow 
down to bring him to his senses, then it is time for the nation 
or nations which have not completely lost their senses to get 
ready for it. 

But surely there are enough people guided by reason and 
the principles of justice to lead along a different road. Some 
talk of arbitration and arbitral courts, instead of the League, to 
settle our differences. Nobody ever heard of difficulties aris- 
ing from discriminatory rates, rebates, and unfair practices in 
American industries being settled that way. To talk of set- 
tling international difficulties of this kind by voluntary arbitra- 
tion is nonsense. Even good men need direction that they may 
not interfere with the rights of others. Some men care nothing 
for anybody’s rights but their own. They need restraint. If 
we leave everything to voluntary adjustment, we shall find our- 
selves in the same old conditions of chaos. 

Nor can the League as now constituted handle the situation. 
The only hopeful thing about the League for this purpose is 
that it makes a beginning. In President Wilson’s word spoken 
the day the League was signed: “It lays the basis for conven- 
tions which shall free the commercial intercourse of the world 
from unjust and vexatious restrictions and for every sort of 
international codperation that will cleanse the life of the world 
and facilitate its common action in beneficent services of every 
kind.” We can start with the instruments provided for in the 
League. As the nations become accustomed to such regula- 
tions they will learn the value of hearty codperation under 
rational control. “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” A rational regulation that gets at the cause of war 
will be worth more for the preservation of peace than a dozen 
economic boycotts after war has begun.* Two ways for at- 


*Mr. J. L. Garvin has given a splendid analysis of the economic causes of 
war in his book, “The Economic Foundations of Peace.” Drawing a lesson from 
the good results of allied control in the war period he proposes considerable 
regulation during the transition from war to peace conditions, but would trust 
to voluntary adjustments thereafer under advisory councils and to the economic 
boycott. He recognizes that prevention is better than cure, but believes that the 
industrial life will be so interwoven that the mere threat of a boycott will be 
sufficient. But the League as now constituted is not very well equipped for 
such procedure. 
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tempting this lie open. Each nation, having entered the League 
by consent, must then control its nationals who may be unwill- 
ing to codperate by laws common to all and by administrative 
machinery that works just the same as like machinery in the 
other nations. The attempt to get thirteen sovereigns to act 
in unison voluntarily under our Articles of Confederation broke 
down completely. Had any attempt ever been made to get 
them to adopt identical laws, undoubtedly this would have 
failed also. The other way is to have some sort of regulation 
by a common organ. 

That we are surely, if somewhat slowly, moving toward the 
latter seems hardly to admit of a doubt. As stated above, 
when the Webb law was passed it met with violent attacks in 
the four quarters of the globe, but in a short time the parlia- 
ments of Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
and Argentina were considering the creation of commissions 
with powers over foreign trade like that given to our Trade Com- 
mission by the Webb Act. Here again we may draw a lesson 
from American history. The high-handed proceedings of the 
railroads became so intolerable after the Civil War that the 
states began to pass laws and create commissions for their con- 
trol. But these commissions soon found themselves hampered 
by the fact that the railroads crossed state lines and so went 
beyond their control. Then the United States took a hand and 
created the Interstate Commerce Commission. As the powers 
of this body have gradually increased, often at the expense of 
the state commissions, the situation has undergone a marked 
improvement. After our national commissions shall have been 
in operation some time and shown what good they can do and 
what they cannot do for lack of jurisdiction, then we shall be 
ready for an International Commerce Commission. At first 
this commission may merely gather and publish information, 
and make recommendations as our Bureau of Corporations did 
a few years ago. Next it may gradually be given such powers 
as were at first exercised by our Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Trade Commission. In codperation with it will 
work the League’s Bureau of Labor, which is “to endeavor to 
secure and maintain fair and humane conditions of labor for 
men, women, and children both in their own countries and in 
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all countries to which their commercial and industrial relations 
extend.” 

No one now living may hope to live to see the day when 
the nations will be deprived of, or will surrender, the right to 
have tariffs, but let us hope that some will live to see the time 
when tariffs which are an abomination to other nations and 
contrary to the principles of justice and common sense will be 
discountenanced by public opinion and banned by the League 
or whatever form of international organization may take its 
place. This will mean the ultimate, perhaps early, death of the 
old unregulated freedom for each nation in international trade. 
But before we can have a real freedom the cartels and trusts 
and the concessionaire interests must be regulated. This much 
can be done, even while tariffs prevail. 
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Walt Whitman as Artist and Teacher 


Lynn Harotp Harris 
Franklin College 


A few years ago Leaves of Grass, although a cherished pos- 
session of the cognoscenti, was to the general public little more 
than a name; today, one can scarcely find an article on poetry, 
even in the popular magazines, that does not pay Walt Whit- 
man tribute. Into the causes that have brought Whitman so 
abundantly into his own, there is not time to enter here; suf- 
fice it to say that probably the most potent is that strange, new, 
noisy poetic cult which goes by the name of Imagism, all the 
disciples of which—although with them he has acutally but 
scant affinity—cite Whitman copiously. The remarkable thing 
about Whitman’s present popularity, however, is the practical 
unanimity of the critics; even those who most sincerely de- 
precate the fantasticalities of the Imagists accord the “good 
grey poet” high meed of praise. But despite critical acclaim, 
Whitman has not yet found an extensive audience. There 
still linger in the minds of the reading public certain mis- 
chievous preconceptions as to the poet’s uncouthness; vulgarity, 
or immorality. It has seemed to the writer that for this 
reason it would not be amiss to discuss Whitman in some 
detail, considering him both as artist and as teacher. 

Whitman is more of an artist than appears superficially. 
We have grown so accustomed to regard him as rude and un- 
polished that we are blind to his excellencies. In one of his 
poems he says, “I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of 
the world,’’! and the phrase has struck. Perhaps a little closer 
attention may disabuse us of some of our prejudice. Nature 
is the great model of his creative activity, and he portrays her 
surpassingly well. Not only does he catch her varying moods, 
her vast outlines, but he lights his pages again and again with 
flashes of illuminating detail. Whether it be the flying foam 
of the sea torn by the trenchant wind, or the lilting carol of a 
bird from the swamp, he leaves an impression equally satis- 
fying and complete. Moreover, Nature is far more to him 


iSong of Myself, strophe 52. References to the Leaves of Grass are to the 
McKay edition, Philadelphia, 1900. 
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than a source of illustration or even a setting. Take Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking. The little boy finds two birds in 
their nest by the sea. He hears the ecstatic love-carol of the 
male bird watching the female on her eggs. But one day, alas, 
the female is gone, the little nest is empty. With broken heart 
the lonely male pours forth a song that aches with pain. “What 
can it mean?” the boy asks of the rustling sea as he lies on 
the sands; and the sea whispers back, “Death, Death, Death, 
Death.” Thus the boy first meets one of life’s three great 
mysteries. Take, also, When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom d, the poet’s tribute to the dead Lincoln. The star droop- 
ing low (“O powerful, western, fallen star!”), the bloom-laden 
lilacs perfuming the night, the hermit-thrush singing madly 
from the swamp—as in a symphony the three are woven to 
make what is in some ways the most beautiful tribute that one 
man ever paid another: a poem that deserves to rank with the 
great threnodies of all literature, and that is all the greater 
for breaking away from the rather artificial classic conventions. 
In this poem death’s mystery has been solved, and, as a bird 
first woke that poet’s questioning, so here a bird proclaims the 
glad tidings of death conquered. This intimate and spiritual 
use of Nature is of the highest art. 

Again, but few poets are such masters of words as Whit- 
man at his best. Continually one comes upon such tremendous 
phrases as “with husky-haughty lips, O sea” “the splendid 
silent Sun,” “vast and well-veil’d Death,” “pent-up, aching 
rivers,” “year that trembled and reel’d beneath me,” “proud 
music of the storm,” “eager, latent boughs,” “still, nodding 
night,” “mad, naked, summer night,” “far-swooping elbow’d 
Earth,” and a hundred others, not to mention many single lines 
of piercing intensity. One must add, however, that in only a 
few pieces has the poet shown sustained powers of diction. 
Too often one finds slang, foreign words imperfectly under- 
stood, harsh, coarse expressions. These defects must be ac- 
cepted, not excused; and they seem all the more incongruous 
in the pages of one at times so thoroughly a master of word 
magic. The peculiar felicity of Whitman’s phrasing when he 
is on his level is remarkable not only for clarity, but for in- 
clusiveness, suggestiveness, and illumination. 


. 
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Prose, however, may have all these qualities; they do not 
vindicate Whitman as a poet. We are told that he is without 
music, without any of the mechanical fittings. How then is he 
a poet? “All the authors of revolution in opinion,” says 
Shelley in his Defense of Poetry, after classing Plato and Bacon 
as poets, “are not only necessarily poets as they are inventors, 
nor even as their words unveil the permanent analogy of things 
by images which participate in the life of truth; but as their 
periods are harmonious and rhythmical, and contain in them- 
selves the elements of verse, being the echo of the eternal 
music.” “It is only needful,” says Professor Page, “really to 
read Whitman, a thing which is often at first difficult to do, 
and which people in general have not yet learned to do—to 
read him in the mass—and above all to read him aloud, which 
is the final test of poetry—in order to feel the strength and 
fitness of his rhythms, and to realize that they are not the 
rhythms of prose, nor of that bastard form called poetic prose, 
but are distinctly metrical rhythms, that is, rhythms of verse.” 
Professor Page has rightly laid stress on Whitman’s rhythms, 
for they are his chief stock-in-trade of the mechanics of verse. 
No poet of our country has such varied and delicate rhythms, 
few elsewhere. Of course, rhythmic or free verse is not new. 
It is the measure of a great part of the Hebrew Bible; of 
Beowulf, where it is aided by alliteration; and of Macpher- 
son’s Ossian—which later, to judge from several passages in 
Autobiographia, would seem to have influenced Whitman no 
little; and it has been employed with more or less success— 
generally less—by many English poets, notably Tennyson and 
Arnold. But Whitman’s rhythms are more diversified and 
subtle than the monotonous though lofty swell of the Hebrew 
Bible, the rude swing of Beowulf, the tumid rhapsody of Os- 
sian, or the tentative meters of his English precursors and imita- 
tors, being adjusted to the sense with a discrimination well- 
nigh unerring. In his employment of free verse and exempli- 
fication of its range of harmonies lie Whitman’s chief claim, it 
may be said in passing, to historical significance. Despite the 
vagaries of some of its exponents, free verse has already 
abundantly justified itself, and to Whitman belongs the credit 
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of being the first of the modern poets to recognize its full 
value and to develop its latent possibilities. 

As to the other means by which poetic art realizes itself— 
imaginative appeal, glowing color, powerful figures, and the 
like—little need be said. The question remains, however, 
whether the aggregate of Whitman’s virtues really constitutes 
him a supreme artist. Personally, I should say not. He fre- 
quently violates the essential canon of restraint, is frequently 
ungrammatical, frequently disfigures a passage by a coarse 
word, too often borders on brutality. And these faults are not 
accidental but inherent, for Leaves of Grass received five re- 
visions. Then, too, there are frequent long inventories and 
strings of names, as flat as Homer’s catalogue of the ships, 
although these may be somewhat extenuated on the ground of 
the poet’s vehement purpose to be above all specific and directly 
personal in his appeal. But even though adapted to the pur- 
pose in hand, this method is too bald for art. Further, although 
Whitman really has abundant music, he has not enough of the 
music of song, seldom rising to the lyric passion that we 
expect as of right from a poet. Perhaps he was incapable of 
such music; perhaps he was impatient in his impelling desire 
to adventure new themes. What little we have of his in con- 
ventional dress is pretty poor stuff, save O Captain, My Captain 
and one or two others. Then, too, perhaps to his ideas of 
art the time seemed past for any such forms.? Again and again 
he decries mere verbal “embroidery ;’’* but not all the artifices 
of song are of this sort. Great thinking is enhanced by be- 
ing cast in great molds; not only so, but we have a right to 
demand of the thinker, especially the poet, that his medium be 
adequate. Whitman’s medium, the reader feels, often falls 
short of adequacy. Such shortcomings preclude the poet’s be- 
ing considered a supreme artist. 

When we come to the exposition and interpretation of 
Whitman’s message, to an evaluation of his teaching, we are 
set to a harder task. We have Whitman’s own warning, not 
wholly whimsical or ill-advised, to desist. In the Song of 
Myself he says, “Encompass worlds, but never try to encom- 


2 As I Sat Alone by Blue Ontario’s Shore, strophe 12; To a Certain Civilian. 
Myself and Mine. 
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pass me;”* and in Myself and Mine he is yet more emphatic: 
“T charge you forever to reject those who would expound me, 
for I cannot expound myself.” Were I to accept this literally, 
my present task would certainly seem bootless. However, it 
is well known that no poet can truly expound himself; by the 
very nature of his mission as seer he cannot be his own inter- 
preter. Of course we stand too near Whitman to render any- 
thing like final judgment, but it does seem that we can catch 
clues here and there that enable us in a measure to weigh his 
teaching. 

The first question that arises is as to the poet’s method of 
procedure. In Autobiographia Whitman has himself given us 
the key. “I have found the law of my own poems,” he de- 
clares, and then proceeds to quote the following: “ ‘In Nature’s 
grandest show,’ says an old Dutch writer, an ecclesiastic ( Whit- 
man was himself of Dutch descent) ‘amid the ocean’s depth, 
if so might be, or countless worlds rolling above at night, a 
man thinks of them, weighs all, not for themselves or the ab- 
stract, but with reference to his own personality, and how they 
may affect him or color his destinies.” Here is the whole 
secret. Whitman believed that the only true poetic material 
was his own personality and its reactions, paralleling here 
Locke in philosophy. Is he so far astray from the ideas of 
other poets in this? Every poet speaks with finality. When 
he disposes of a question, it is with the air of settling it for 
all time. Who has given him this prerogative? Is it not his 
supreme confidence in his own vision, his indomitable faith in 
himself, that leads him so to speak? Does he not, with superb 
audacity, assume that whatever appears thus and so to him 
must appear thus and so to all others? Wherein lies the dif- 
ference, then, between Whitman’s attitude and that of other 
bards? I venture to say, even at the risk of a paradox, that 
the difference lies in Whitman’s modesty. He frank'ty uses 
the forbidden “I,” and so openly announces that his views are 
personal merely. 

Whitman’s method, too, results in a far more dynamic verse 
than any other of our times. Critics may urge objectivity as 
an essential to beauty, but Whitman viewed the matter dif- 


*Strophe 25, line 574. 
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ferently. “The true poets,” he says in The Indications, “are 
not followers of beauty, but the august masters of beauty.” 
Further, he never worried in the least about being artistic. 
My own strictures here he would smilingly admit, as he admit- 
ted all such in his lifetime. The aim of his muse was to arouse, 
not primarily to please.5 And arouse it certainly does. The 
recurring “I” rings like the “Verily J say unto you” of Jesus. 
One feels back of his book not a mind but a man.® All the 
world’s great battles have been won by personality. Many of 
our intuitions lie too deep for logic, but yield to the passionate 
assault of sentiment.? Reduced to mere dialectic, how many 
would the Sermon on the Mount reach? Those whom the 
subtle Kant leaves unperturbed yield to the vehement Carlyle. 
We are even surprised at platitudes when they are advanced 
by an intense personality, as witness the influence of Haw- 
thorne. So, caring more for the healing in his wings than for 
the sheen of his plumes, Whitman achieves a startling power. 

Whitman’s “I,” however, is not always personal; it rises 
into the universal. In his Song of Myself he calls himself 
“Walt Whitman, a Kosmos.” That is, while opinions, be- 
liefs, doctrines, are his own only, he will imagine met in him- 
self all the feelings of all classes. He will be the “average 
American,” with his vices as well as his virtues.2 We overlook 
this inclusive ego in many of his poems, and read into his con- 
fessions of sin a personal declaration, whereas the “I” in 
such cases almost surely typifies the race. Assuming all sin 
unto himself, he will, through this very assumption, by a sort 
of poetic vicarious atonement, point out the way to salvation. 
Thus does he become the universal poet, the poet of vice as 
well as of virtue. As a truth-teller, trying to tally his work 
with all moods, he will even celebrate, athough in but one 
brief fragment—One Hour to Madness and Joy—the purely 
sensual. We have all felt the mood of this poem: as a race 
poet he must set it down. But that it is the representation of a 
mood merely I am convinced, because it is the sole note of 
moral revolt in all his verse. 


5See To a Comets Civilian. 

® See So Long, strophe 4. 
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Let us consider some of his definite dicta. The three 
primal mysteries of life—-birth, love, death—have ever been 
well-springs of the poets’ deepest inspirations, by brooding on 
which they have. given us much of their best. Whitman’s 
treatment of birth is largely contained in the section of his 
book known as Children of Adam, which an indecent, or at 
best a curiously perverted criticism would call immoral. What- 
ever these poems may be, they are clean, clean as the “heroic 
nudity” of the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus of Milo. In 
them there is certainly too much virility, but for this there is 
much extenuation. Until very recently, the sanctity of mater- 
nity was scarcely dreamed of. Theology held it to be an im- 
purity: certain church rituals still contain services for the 
purification of mothers. It was to obliterate this stain of im- 
purity that there was formulated the doctrine of an immaculate 
conception, a doctrine that implies the maculateness of all 
other conceptions. By some, it is true, the new-born babe was 
hailed as bringing with it a broken gleam of heaven, trailing 
clouds of glory as it came; but the halo stopped short of its 
parents. Whitman revolted at this view. He thought, “I will 
hallow maternity and paternity.1° I will show birth to be divine. 
Further, I will declare that all entering into so divine a thing is 
also divine, and I will show the dawn of birth to be as sacred as 
its consummation.”!1 But, as I have said, he is too virile, need- 
lessly, brutally frank. Reformers, however, are not generally 
over-nice when carried away by the heat of their mission. 
The perfervid storm of Milton’s political tracts is in strange 
contrast to the cool, cathedral calm of his epic; Luther’s con- 
troversial work is at times positively scurrilous. Our poet had 
extenuation. In reading these poems, too, it is especially neces- 
sary to remember the universality of the “I”: it is Walt Whit- 
man, the aggregate of all American fathers, and not Walt 
Whitman, the individual, who speaks. 

When he comes to love, Whitman is equally frank, but 
less objectionable. Sex he faces squarely. “Why deny the 
obvious?’ he asks. Why not rather admit it, and, seeing that 
it comes, as all things do, from God, admit also that it is 


% Spontaneous Me. 
17 Sing the Body Electric. Song of Myself, line 517. 
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good, and that right knowledge and chaste application of it 
make life fuller and richer ?!2 Shall we insult the Almighty by 
condemnation and shame for the bodies He has given us? 

But when he comes to death, Whitman rises to his greatest 
heights. Here he is above all the singers of our day. His 


note is a clear one of cheery optimism, of undaunted confidence, 
of faith and triumph. 


I know I am deathless; 

My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d in granite ; 
I laugh at what you call dissolution ; 

And I know the amplitude of time.” 


Even our most spiritual modern poets fall below him here. 
In Browning death is rather repellently physical, the last hard 
fight before the calm; in Tennyson, it is a sweet, sad drifting 
into a mysterious sea, with only the hope of the Pilot’s face 
beyond. To Whitman death is not death at all, but merely 
an incident in life,1* or, as he says, “a solemn immortal birth.”25 
Death to him is welcome, as all things in life are welcome, be- 
cause bringing with it new opportunities; for to him the after- 
life is no palling calm, but a continual progress. “When we 
become the enfolders of those orbs, and the pleasure and 
knowledge of everything in them,” he asks, “shall we be 
satisfied then? No, we but level that lift, to pass and con- 
tinue beyond.’ His views reach their acme in the paean to 
death in When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d, which 
many consider his greatest single passage: 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious; 

And for love, sweet love—But praise! praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 

Dark Mother, always gliding near, with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee—I glorify thee above all; 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


2 4 Woman Waits for Me. 
3 Song of Mel strophe 20. 
6. 
Whispers of eavenly Death. 
Ps Song of Myself, strophe 46. 
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From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee—adornments and feastings for 
thee ; 

And the sights of the open landscape, and the high-spread sky are 
fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 


The night, in silence, under many a star; 

The ocean shore, and the husky whispering wave, whose voice I know; 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil’d Death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song! 

Over the rising and sinking waves—over the myriad fields, and the 
prairies wide; 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all, and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O Death! 


Whitman’s teaching of evolution, too, is inspiring. In 
the forty-fourth strophe of the Song of Myself he advances the 
thought that all the past, the upward swing, has been but a 
preparation for himself—that is, for you, for me: 


I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I an encloser of things to be. 
Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me. 


Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen; 
For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings; 
Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul. 


To Whitman man is the center of the universe, and any of 
us may be the center of mankind. The scientist may chillingly 
set forth man’s insignificance, placed on a puny globe amid a 
million worlds, but Whitman’s is the view to advance us. To 
progress, we must be taught our value, not our worthlessness. 
And to Whitman the value of each of us was incalculable. 
His father being a Quaker, as a boy Walt often heard Elias 
Hicks, a powerful Quaker preacher, a mystic, who, like many 
mystics, separated the Jesus of history from the indwelling 
Christ of universal consciousness. Jesus, the man, learning 
absolutely to identify himself with the spiritual Christ, so be- 
came the veritable son of God, and his great message to us is 
that we, too, may dwell in the Father and the Father in us, even 
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as he dwelt in the Father and the Father in him. This mystic- 
ism is implicit in all Whitman’s views of personality. Each of 
us, even the sot and the harlot, has within a potential Christ.1* 
Make each of us feel this, that he has it in him to become a 
Christ, and you revolutionize society. This sacred worth of 
personality is frequently iterated, in J Sing the Body Electric, 
Salut au Monde, Song of the Open Road, A Song for Occupa- 
tions, To Him that Was Crucified, and elsewhere. It is this 
sense of our weight that enables him in the last-named poem 
to take Jesus at his word, and to address him familiarly but 
reverently as “Brother.” Further, he looks ahead to the time 
when we all shall be Christs.1* In the universe “nestles the 
seed Perfection.”1® Without this as its goal, existence is but 
a vain dream.2° Sometime we shal! find God, shall know Him 
and be one with Him; such is the theme of Passage to India, 
the song of the soul’s voyage in search of God. 

Out of this view of our personal value grows the poet’s 
ideal of comradeship, an ideal nowhere in profane literature 
more passionately put. In personal and moral worth we are 
all of us on a level.24_ Let us then be comrades. And if com- 
rades, why not stand together for our common ends? Do 
this, and you arrive at Democracy, at “En Masse” (one of 
Whitman’s favorite phrases.) To America, as most nearly 
approaching universal brotherhood—for that is what Democracy 
really means to Whitman, as he who runs may read in Dem- 
ocratic Vistas—he looks for the fulfillment of his ideal, the 
coming of which means universal peace, good will, fellowship. 
Although we sometimes regard Whitman as a poet of war, he 
does not sing of war in the abstract, but only that war which 
furthered the realization of his dream; and even in his war 
verse the note of brotherhood is always dominant: in the hour 
of victory he sings not of triumph but of reconciliation.?? 

Developing from the poet’s view of evolution is his doc- 
trine of evil. In regarding the origin of evil he does not 
shrink: he is no Manichaean, no believer in separate powers of 
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good and evil.2 The possibility of evil, as implicit in the 
cosmic scheme, is, of course, of God, and as God looking on 
His new-made universe saw that it was good (Whitman’s 
favorite Biblical passage), so the law of evil must be good. 
At the moment man first struggled far enough free from the 
brute to perceive two roads before him, evil was potentially 
born; but that choice, while making evil possible, made pro- 
gress also possible, nor was any progress possible otherwise.24 
Evil is thus a necessary and beneficent principle. This view is, 
of course, largely Hegel’s, whom the poet read extensively, but 
Hegel has serious implications of determinism that Whitman 
avoids. Man is entirely free, and so sin as a fact is utterly 
vicious and unnecessary, no matter how beneficent evil as a 
principle may be. To establish this, and to dispel any doubt as 
to the poet’s attitude toward sexual immorality, one needs only 
to read the poignant City Dead-House. 

This poem recalls to me that Whitman is often termed the 
poet of the body. His own statement in the Song of Myself is 
much more accurate: “I am the poet of the Body and I am 
the poet of the Soul,”25 his real point of view being akin to 
Browning’s “Nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps 
soul.” We are too prone to overlook the reciprocal relations of 
soul and body, and the fact that sweetness or pollution of 
either results in like for the other. Then, too, spirit most often 
expresses itself in terms of sense; and in Whitman’s ideal- 
istic view, spirit and matter were at last analysis one.?® 

In his full sympathy with man, Whitman is almost unique. 
This springs from his emphasis on our moral equality. Echo- 
ing the spirit of the words of Jesus, “Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of the least of these,” he says, “Whoever degrades 
another degrades me;”27 that is, to conserve one’s own self- 
respect, the self-respect of all others must be conserved, any 
insult to one being really an insult to all. Still further, “I am 
the hounded slave,” “I am the wounded person,” “I am the 
mash’d fireman,” “I am an old artillerist,” he tells us.28 Even 
to the fallen he is compassionate. ‘Not till the sun excludes 
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you do I exclude you,”2® he claims, and assures the libertine and 
the prostitute that he will be their comrade.2® Moreover, Whit- 
man’s sympathy was practical as well as theoretical. All know 
how he gratuitously gave the best years of his life to the 
wounded in the hospitals during the Civil War—pathetically 
eager to “do his bit,” but unable to overcome his abhorrence of 
bloodshed, and so not enlisting; living on a pittance, spending 
his last cent to bring some little ray of sunshine to the sick 
and dying, ministering in all to 100,000, it is said, and con- 
tracting the illness that filled his last years with pain. Is it 
great wonder that one with such a vast, yearning heart should 
be the poet of sympathy and comradeship? One of the most 
moving human documents ever penned is Whitman’s blood- 
and tear-stained notes of his hospital services—since published 
as the Wound-Dresser. Surely such frailties as a ghoulish 
erudition has unearthed are more than atoned for by those 
heroic years. 

There is scarcely a side of life that Leaves of Grass does 
not touch. Is it sin? 


It was not I that sinn’d the sin, 
The ruthless Body dragg’d me in.™ 


There we have modern thought epitomized: sin is at base 
physical, not spiritual—the refuse from the tiger and the ape. 
Is it the good of life? 


That you are here—that life exists, and identity: 
That the powerful play goes on, and you will contribute a verse.” 


Is it the conflict of good and evil? 


Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that is Good 
steadily hastening towards Immortality, 

And the vast all that is call’d Evil I saw hastening away to merge itself 
and become lost and dead.™ 


Is it the sphere of your influence? 


No specification is necessary—all that a male or female does, that is 
vigorous, benevolent, clean, is so much profit to him or her in 
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the unshakable order of the universe, and through the whole 
scope of it forever.” 


Religion Whitman especially emphasizes: 
My comrade! ; 


For you, to share with me, two greatnesses—and a third one rising 
inclusive and more resplendent, 

The greatness of Love and Democracy—and the greatness of Religion.* 

And again: 

I say that the real and permanent grandeur of These States must be 
their Religion; 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur.” 

Just what is religion to Whitman? Certainly, from what 
we have seen, it is not that of creeds and dogmas, but some- 
thing to him more vital and significant. To one so thoroughly 
in accord with science, old ways of looking at things were 
obsolete. Man is on the rise. In his rise he has brought religion 
with him. Bibles have grown out of man, and still may grow, 
and it is not they that give the life, but man.87 Divine man is, 
inside and out, and his head “more than churches, bibles, and 
all the creeds,”?* nor is the woman less than the man.39 God 
is to be loved, not feared. The universe is not bad, but good ;4° 
if the world is utterly evil, surely the Power that made it is 
a sorry blunderer. With the abominable doctrine of the old 
hymn, “We're traveling through a wilderness,’ the poet had 
no sympathy. Life in all its reaches, vistas, and implications is 
good, and we as the height of it all are more divine than we 
think. Not by denying earth do we attain heaven, but by ac- 
cepting it gladly and fulfilling our task. Life is a continual 
advance, and death but a transition to a new phase of progress. 

These views are a natural outcome of Whitman’s democracy. 
In the orthodox creeds of his day, religion was an aristocracy, 
and heaven a select resort for the few. The pious found a 
sort of smug satisfaction in thinking that nine-tenths of the 
world were damned, and felt their own souls secure only by 
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daily abasements before the awful God they worshipped. In 

one passage Whitman takes an ironic fling at them, which de- 

serves quotation not only for its appositeness but for its humor : 

I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and self- 
contain’d ; 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins; 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 

Not one is dissatisfied—not one is demented with the mania of owning 
things ; 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of years 
ago; 

Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth.“ 


Whitman preaches independence between man and God, 
a spirit whereby man can look God squarely in the face and 
see in him a loving comrade.42 This is the consummation of 
Whitman’s teaching of personality: to put oneself on a level 
with God.*® Is it not we who do His work? Why, then, call 
ourselves evil, or condemn the work when it is done? “Ah, 
little recks the laborer how near his work is holding him to 
God.” Earth is no vale of tears,44 but it and its children are 
as divine as any heaven could be, for God is in them; indeed, 
in earth’s uttermost materiality the spiritual flames out, if we 
have but eyes to see: 


From imperfection’s murkiest cloud, 
Darts always forth one ray of perfect light, 
One flash of heaven’s glory. 


To Whitman the ideal is the only real,*® and in his vision of 
the identity of thought, and so of creation, the world and the 
flesh are on a parity of sanctity with the great white throne 
itself. 

Religion, like man from whom it springs, is in constant evolu- 
tion. This view is not a new one, for it had been advanced by 
Lessing and others. Whitman, however, was somewhat of a 
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pioneer in announcing it. But his faith of tomorrow is to be not 
so much a new revelation—as Lessing held—as an enlarged 
Christianity, an eclectic synthesis.47 In the Song of Myself 
and Passage to India he hints what it is to be, and also in The 
Basis of All Metaphysics. Meanwhile, God is in constant, suc- 
cessive revelation to us, everywhere speaks to us: 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each moment 

then, 


In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face in the 
glass; 


I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one is sign’d by 
God’s name, 


And I leave them where they are, for I know that wheresoe’er I go, 
Others will punctually come forever and ever.* 


To modern readers Whitman’s doctrines do not seem quite 
so startling or rebellious as in the poet’s own day. A wider 
knowledge of the idealistic philosophy, with its spiritual trans- 
lation of the new-found laws of science, its sweeping affirma- 
tion of identity (theistic monism) and its tenet of the indwell- 
ing God (immanence), has prepared many minds for a break 
with the coarser, cruder conceptions of days gone by. We no 
longer need—at least, not in such large numbers—to be bribed 
to virtue by promise of a halo, or terrified from vice by threats 
of brimstone. And as spiritual insight further extends its 
beneficent sway, Whitman will more and more be recognized 
as an evangel of the new dawn. 

And now to summarize and conclude. As an artist, Whit- 
man is great in spirit but imperfect in expression, although this 
is mainly intentional, so that we perhaps do him an injustice in 
judging him by other standards than his own. As a teacher, 
he has given us more that is noble than any other poet of our 
country. Some one has said, and aptly, that he has not opened 
many doors but that he has pointed the way to many. Per- 
haps he who only stings us into new thought by his brew of 


nettle broth is greater than he who gorges us on hash of old 
familiarities.*® 
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Certainly none of our poets is so thoroughly national, so 
intensely American, so vitally patriotic as Whitman. The es- 
sence of Americanism, we are fond of saying, is Democracy— 
a word that is coming to have for us a new and enlarged mean- 
ing; but to none of us does this word mean more, to none of 
us is vouchsafed a clearer, surer vision of its searching con- 
notations, than to Whitman. The chief tenet of his creed is 
a profounder Democracy than most of us have even glimpsed 
—nay, the only tenet: for viewing his work from a certain 
angle we may say that all his views—on personality, art, 
religion, politics, and even death—were conditioned by this one 
master-thought. Even the rudeness of much of his work may 
be ascribed to his dominant desire to appeal to that vast pro- 
letariat which, many of us forget, makes up the bulk of any 
people. His very choice of a medium arose from that desire. 
Time has showed his error, for the plain people he so loved 
are still deaf to his message and bid fair to remain so. And 
yet one can see that this error was but a natural one, for the 
rhythmic chant he selected as his vehicle is the most primitive 
of poetic measures, and so might very well be supposed to win 
those of primitive tastes; but the jingle of rime, against which 
many a poet has hurled his anathema as being the result and 
evidence of a depraved taste, had too far gained the popular 
ear, so that Longfellow, the scholar, lords it in the cottage and 
the hovel, while Whitman, by a strange irony, makes his 
greatest impression on the cultivated. 

But despite the failure of Whitman’s purpose, he still re- 
mains in large measure, even as he had hoped, America’s truest 
interpreter, a distinction that fortunately does not depend upon 
the vulgar whim. If with the Titan’s power he has also the 
Titan’s rudeness and crudeness, is he not here all the more 
typical of what America, viewed in the bulk, must even yet 
and for a long time to come appear? His book seems, like his 
country, to be a challenge and a promise—a promise of vast 
things to come, rather than a record of achievements fulfilled. 
Doubtless, since he so loved America as he found it, he would, 
had he his way, have it continue so to be, for he distrusted, with 
the instinctive distrust of the backwoodsman, the refinements 
of culture; but before we condemn him too harshly for con- 
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founding mere brawn, even brutality, with strength, let us not 
forget that even the most cursory reading of history reveals 
that only too often have culture and decadence ripened together. 

His vision of America’s future is most heartening—espe- 
cially at present. For America he sees the honor of leading 
the nations into the universal democracy. America, with her 
clean young blood, her untarnished ideals, is to thunder over 
the roofs of the world the new gospel of the good love of 
comrades. The stirring Pioneers! O Pioneers! rings with 
America’s mission. America is to teach the effete Old World 
the dignity of labor, the arts of peace, and a vital Christianity. 
From her are to come the poets, the philosophers, the prophets 
of the future.5® What other poet has ever dreamed thus about 
us? Ought we not to stand humbled and abashed in the pre- 
sence of such a faith? 

We are, as has been remarked, too near Whitman to gauge 
him to the full; and he is at all times elusive. Yet none can 
read Leaves of Grass with openness of heart without feeling 
the justice of the poet’s own estimate of himself and his work: 


You will hardly know who I am, or what I mean, 
But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 
And filter and fiber your blood. 


Failing to fetch me at first, keep encouraged, 
Missing me one place, search another, 
I stand somewhere waiting for you.” 
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William Henry Ruffner: Reconstruction 
Statesman of Virginia 
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II 


Among the excellencies of the Virginia constitution of 
1869 was the flexibility of its school provisions. Taking ad- 
vantage of this Dr. Ruffner so drew the school law and its 
early amendments that the new system was in line with the best 
ante bellum practices and tendencies and yet presented the 
fundamental features of the system as it is today under another 
constitution.1_ There were to be schools in all the counties and 
these schools were to be free to all—subject, of course, to age 
qualifications which were made quite elastic in view of the 
unusually wide-spread illiteracy. These schools were to be 
financed by the fruitful combination of state and local taxation 
in addition to the income from the old Literary Fund. Local 
control was to be exercised through boards of district trustees, 
local supervision through county superintendents, who also 
licensed teachers. Special districts were not encouraged, ex- 
cept in the case of towns and cities: an effort to subdivide the 
districts (which coincided with the “townships,” or magisterial 
districts) was vigorously combatted some years later on the 
ground that this attempt at popularizing would result in dis- 
organization and demoralization. The appointment of county 
superintendents and district trustees rested with the state board 
of education, which consisted of the governor, attorney-general, 
and state superintendent. To the latter board was also given 
an important ordinance-making power. The subjects to be 
taught were the usual elementary ones of the day: secondary 
studies in the elementary schools and secondary schools in the 
towns and cities were permitted, but were not encouraged in 
the counties as the supply of private academies was quite ade- 
quate for the elementary school output.2 There were separate 
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schools, of course, for the whites and the negroes, but both 
were supported by the joint contribution (through taxation) 
of the two races, and control over both was vested in a single 
set of officers in whose selection race played no legal part. 

As a model for a country just beginning its free school 
system, this law was sent by the United States Commissioner of 
Education to the government of Chile; and from that govern- 
ment Dr. Ruffner received a much prized medal. More im- 
portant, perhaps, as evidence of contemporary expert opinion 
are the Commissioner’s specific recommendation in his report 
for 1872 that other Southern states study the Virginia program 
and the definite statement of Dr. Sears in 1873 that Virginia 
led the South in respect to systems of public education. Yet 
in one respect the law proved bad: however useful the con- 
centration of power in the state board might be in the begin- 
ning, such a policy thrust too heavy a burden upon the central 
office, it continually subjected the system to the dangers of po- 
litical interference, and it did not foster public interest locally. 
The advantages of decentralization, however, do not appear 
to have impressed Dr. Ruffner until general criticism of his 
power (though not of its use) appeared in 1873.3 Then, ex- 
pressing pleasure at being “relieved” from the work and worry 
involved, he prepared a bill transferring the appointment of 
trustees to local boards, which became a law in 1874. This 
was followed by another law “restoring to local authorities 
power which should never have been taken from them” in the 
selection of text-books. And by 1881 he was convinced that 
the appointment of county superintendents should be transferred 
to local boards. In no other important respects, however, did 
it prove desirable in the opinion either of Dr. Ruffner or of 
the legislature to change the law as originally drafted. Ad- 
ditions were made from time to time—providing for the train- 
ing of teachers, for example—and other additions would have 
been made had the superintendent been able to secure requisite 
funds. 

In his “suggestions for my family” Dr. Ruffner set down 
as a conclusion of his mature years: “There is more in the 
right execution of any plan than in the plan itself.” Perhaps 
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he was thinking of why his school plan did not go the way of 
Jefferson’s and Henry Ruffner’s. Here was his second test. 
Recognizing that promptness was vital, he nominated superin- 
tendents for the hundred counties and secured their appoint- 
ment before the Senate adjourned, forced his dilatory col- 
leagues on the state board to elect nearly thirteen hundred dis- 
trict trustees by the end of the year, got some of the schools 
open during the fall of 1869, and by the spring of 1870 he had 
in operation more than 2,900 schools, enrolling 130,000 pupils 
and taught by 3,084 teachers, distributed among all the counties. 
This was a showing at least fifty per cent better than that of 
any previous year in the state’s experience. 

The momentum of this initial success was, of course, great. 
The doubtful and hostile were now confronted by an accom- 
plished fact. But speed had not been achieved at the expense 
of thoroughness. With great energy Dr. Ruffner combined 
shrewdness and sound judgment. In making appointments he 
sought advice through circulars sent to prominent citizens in 
the several counties. “A perfect county superintendent of 
schools,” he wrote, “would be a young man or middle aged 
man of successful experience as a teacher, pleasant in manners, 
irreproachable character, good speaking abilities, architectural 
taste, energy, talent, prudence, sound opinions, public spirit, 
zeal for education of the people and faith in the public school 
system.” But as if doubtful of his ability to secure such a 
one for the average salary of two hundred and seventeen dol- 
lars, he added: “The man recommended for the office should 
be the one who combines the most of these qualities.” In 
actual practice he sought men whose education and character 
would tend to remove the stigma of “common”, which the 
schools at first bore. Insisting that their duties were “profes- 
sional in character,” he sought to render them expert through 
uninterrupted service. But although in 1880 nearly one half 
were original appointees, few were efficient according to modern 
standards. This deficiency, however, should not be charged 
against Dr. Ruffner: none of his successors for a generation 
was able to fill the positions more satisfactorily and none has 
set a higher standard of qualifications. In the selection of 
trustees he was more successful. For this office he sought 
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especially “young men with families,’ whose direct personal 
interest would supplement their scanty experience in the un- 
remunerated and thankless task of selecting teachers and man- 
aging school property. Of them he could write in 1880 that, 
despite the millions of dollars that had passed through their 
hands, none of them had been “even charged with malfeasance 
in office.” 

Appointments, however, consumed only a small part of 
the third of his time that Dr. Ruffner assigned to office work. 
Besides “the matter of text-books which worked and worried 
the Board onerously for the first six or seven years,” there 
were blank forms to be designed, instructions to be formulated, 
a large correspondence to be handled, and accounts to be kept. 
It was not the custom then, even in the wealthy states, to main- 
tain a large office force; Dr. Ruffner’s usually consisted of one 
or two clerks. With assistance from the Peabody Fund he 
leased space in the Educational Journal of Virginia and had the 
superintendents and trustees supplied with copies. “No part 
of my work tells better on the efficiency of the system,” he 
said in 1874. But political Solons did not much like the idea 
and grew irate at a whisper that teachers were being urged to 
subscribe. A committee appointed to investigate the office in 
1879 found nothing to report except evidence of impatience at 
petty bookkeeping. It was probably debarred from criticising 
the office as inadequate and unworthy of the system by the 
knowledge that the expense of a more elaborate office would 
have been difficult to meet and could never have been explained 
satisfactorily. And it must be set down as another testimony 
to Dr. Ruffner’s grasp of the situation that he endured this 
waste of his time without complaint. 

In fact the school revenues were continuously inadequate 
and precarious. At first the local tax levy gave trouble, but 
this quickly disappeared under skillful management. Then came 
the difficulty of securing the schools’ quota of the state taxes.* 
The root of this trouble lay in the fact that the constitution 
guaranteed both the state debt and the school funds and there 
was not money enough for both. In the contest Dr. Ruffner 
displayed his wonted foresight and energy. For example, when 
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the taxes began to be paid very largely in depreciated coupons, 
he was able to produce a law, whose passage he had previously 
secured, requiring the auditor to turn over to the schools their 
quota in money. In the debate which ensued over this matter of 
“diversion” he quite unhorsed the auditor, who, however, con- 
tinued to discriminate in favor of the state’s creditors and the 
other governmental agencies until the matter was settled by 
compromises to be noted later. This contest was of the utmost 
importance. From the standpoint of public education the 
principle involved was the right of the schools to be deemed a 
permanent governmental agency entitled to support equally 
with other governmental agencies.5 This phase may be re- 
served, along with the effect upon Ruffner’s personal fortunes, 
for later discussion. Fiscally, the net result was a total expen- 
diture annually of considerably more than in any other state of 
the South proper—fourteen per cent. more than in Mississippi, 
twenty-five per cent. more than in Texas, and more than double 
the amounts in Georgia and Louisiana. At the same time ex- 
penses were kept down, and the report of 1880 disclosed that 
there had been “almost no increase in the cost of administration, 
and a decided reduction in the cost of education per pupil.” 
Despite this comparative success, however, Dr. Ruffner was at 
all times impressed with the advisability of having a separate 
source of revenue for the schools, and so, at one time or an- 
other, he advocated a special tax on polls, a tax on dogs, and a 
consumption tax on liquors. Crude as these suggestions sounded 
then, they represent a point of view that may yet find legisla- 
tive sanction. 

One third of his time Dr. Ruffner spent in the field, travel- 
ing 55,657 miles, perhaps half of it in a buggy, and delivering 
three hundred and twenty-six formal addresses. Here was a 
test of physical endurance as well as of energy, of tactfulness as 
well as of judgment. But in no other way could the local forces 
have been kept in touch with the central office—even thirty 
years later there was much grumbling and wagging of heads 
when inspectors were introduced. How many heart-to-heart 
talks about buildings and teachers and text-books and grading 


5 Cf. Heatwole, History of Education in Virginia, p. 223. I think, however, 
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and methods he had, we can not even estimate. These trips to 
the schools enabled Dr. Ruffner to test out his theoretical 
reading and thinking. They gave him a check on the reports 
of his subordinates. And they probably account in large meas- 
ure for the affection with which he came to be regarded among 
the rank and file. Most important was his insistence that 
teachers attain “professional ability” through definite training 
in methods of teaching. By 1880 he was able to report that 
teachers’ institutes were “becoming general, having been held 
the past year in all but eleven of the hundred counties.” The 
immediate value of these was probably not great. But they so 
served to advertise the idea that it crystallized into an institu- 
tion : in 1880 the first state summer normal schools were opened, 
and in 1885 the first full time state normal institute was estab- 
lished under the presidency of Dr. Ruffner. One may perhaps 
be pardoned the comment that however we may estimate the 
efficiency of these institutions as regards imparting “profes- 
sional ability,” this much can not be gainsaid: they have 
proven veritable intellectual and cultural life-savers to thou- 
sands of the state’s almost despairing young women. 

Upon Dr. Ruffner fell also the burden of developing a 
body of sound public opinion behind the school system. Pecul- 
iar circumstances rendered this task heavier, perhaps, than that 
borne by any other superintendent of his day. It will be remem- 
bered that the acceptance of public education in Virginia had 
been rather tentative. About 1875 the philosophy of education 
to which most of the older leaders subscribed began to at- 
tain formulation. Any extension of the functions of govern- 
ment beyond “the protection of individuals in all their just 
rights of person and property,” it was said, tends to “relax 
individual energy and debauch private morality.” For those 
engaged in menial duties, upon which society reposes, educa- 
tion is neither necessary nor wise: the exceptional child of 
unworthy parents can be taken care of by private charity. 
Uniformity in education is “utterly antagonistic to that individ- 
ualism which it is the function of education to develop”; for 
“the law of nature is inequality, diversity.” Moreover, the 
“public school is atheism or infidelity” because it substitutes 
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state control over the child for the parents’, which is a “nega- 
tion of God’s authority.” Thus ran the argument of Professor 
B. Puryear, of Richmond College ;* that of Dr. R. L. Dabney, 
of Union Theological Seminary, was quite similar. According 
to Dr. Ruffner these views grew largely out of the old contro- 
versy over slavery, which had driven men “into a depreciation 
of the claims of working people, and a denial of the power of 
common schools to improve this class.”® This fact, of course, 
gave to such views a more cordial reception than was accorded 
elsewhere to the attack on the schools—an attack which some 
thought to be concerted and nation-wide. Moreover, the finan- 
cial situation was acute and a general conservative reaction 
was under way in Virginia. Accordingly this philosophy, given 
wide publicity through the state press from 1875 to 1880, fur- 
nished a theoretic foundation for a rather definite movement in 
behalf of a cheaper and less comprehensive system of education. 

To the task of formulating the argument for public educa- 
tion Dr. Ruffner set himself with zeal and zest. The report 
which he presented to the legislature along with his “outline,” 
early in 1870, was his brief. To the amplification and defense 
of this he devoted the greater part of the third of his time 
which he set aside for “study and writing.” His appearance 
before the State Educational Association in the summer of 
1870 marks the beginning of more than three hundred formal 
addresses in the state. And the beginning was propitious; for 
from this group of college teachers, writers and students he 
obtained an endorsement, albeit a qualified one, of the new 
system. His carefully prepared addresses before the National 
Educational Association and at Hampton Institute were re- 
ported promptly and fully in the state press. They reveal him 
as a thinker, liberal and progressive, yet balanced and practical. 
The number of his contributions to the press was probably 
known to few of his contemporaries. For, acting on Profes- 
sor Minor’s suggestion, he refused to let pass attacks on the 
system or any part of it, and he could not, or would not, “in- 
spire” others to do the work for him, as Minor advised. He 
contributed frequently to the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion and occasionally to other magazines of wide circulation. 
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He met the redoubtable Dr. R. L. Dabney in a newspaper de- 
bate that outlasted the patience of several editors, and came 
out without loss of honors.® But most effective were his an- 
nual Reports. These he prepared with great care—reading 
widely, digging deeply into records, summarizing reports of sub- 
ordinates, adjusting and readjusting his notes until there were 
developed arguments that were models of accuracy and dignity 
and yet permeated with the white heat of conviction. 

To summarize the arguments of twenty years in a single 
paragraph is, of course, impossible ; we may hope only to illus- 
trate their variety and their direction. Seeking to offset the 
objection—with some serious, with others demagogic—that pub- 
lic education was peculiarly a New England idea, Dr. Ruffner 
endeavored to show historically that “the duty of providing 
means of education from public funds has never been seriously 
questioned in our state.” The right of the state to do this he 
based primarily on the profitableness of the “systematic pro- 
duction of the most valuable commodity which can be possessed 
by a state or offered in the markets of the world—namely, 
trained mind.” Education, he continued, both saved expense 
and increased the production of wealth “by drying up the 
sources of crime and pauperism and by quickening the mind 
and guiding the hand of every worker in the land.” From the 
political viewpoint, universal suffrage simply necessitates uni- 
versal education. But that “private enterprise never did, and 
never can, educate a whole people,” he maintained was proven, 
first by the census statistics on illiteracy, and second by its 
excessive cost. While the schools were of “various degrees of 
excelience,” they were “always equal to and often superior 
to those which had previously existed,” in proof of which he 
sketched the old-time school and schoolmaster and pointed to 
the rapid disappearance of the private schools in the face of 
competition, even in the rural districts. Far from admitting 
the religious and moral objections, he claimed that “free schools 
do not diminish parental responsibility; on the contrary, they 
awaken it; they stimulate it to an ardent glowing zeal; and 


®See Richmond Enquirer, July 29, 1876. Dr. Dabney began in the Southern 
Planter, February 21, 1876; Dr ¢ 
of acerbity lay behind this debate. Dr. Ruffner thought of Dr. Dabney as having 
turned against him for an unworthy reason and Dr. Dabney impugned Dr. 
Ruffner’s sincerity on account of an early anonymous article. 
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they supply the means to make it achieve the most valuable re- 
sults.” To the “graver objection—that the free school system 
inclines the people to religious error and impiety,” he replied, 
“Is ignorance the mother of devotion? Moreover, the moral 
influence pervading every school will be just the influence per- 
vading the neighborhood in which it is carried on. Every prop- 
erly conducted school, itself, furnishes an admirable moral as 
well as intellectual discipline.” 

In his attitude toward the negro Dr. Ruffner combined 
breadth of view with definite, practicable policy. Arguing from 
the experience of Europe with the emancipated serfs, he be- 
lieved that the “momentum in the direction of industry, order 
and docility, which slavery imparted,” must be supplemented by 
Christianity and education. He had no illusions as to the morals 
of the negroes and their proneness to superstition and their 
credulity, “which may easily bring them under influences of 
all sorts.” But he asserted their improvability, citing ancient 
African history, the observations and opinions of Jefferson, 
the experience of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and their Sunday 
dress, which he considered “evidence of thrift and aspiring 
taste.” Like his father, he was at all times fond of collecting 
information as to exceptional negroes, the last being Booker 
Washington. As to the kind of education, he thought it should 
be “special and peculiar in its character—not substantially dif- 
ferent” but with “an adaption in the selection and arrangement 
of studies and in the method of instruction to the character and 
wants of the people.” The duty of the state in the matter he 
grounded upon the perils of neglect, as well as upon the ad- 
vantages of negro improvement. In administering the laws he 
instructed his subordinates to be scrupulously fair, and he com- 
pletely overwhelmed with the facts in the case a specific charge 
of unfairness to which the Nation gave prominence. While 
the results of the experiment in Virginia appeared encouraging, 
in supporting a resolution for federal aid which, as chairman of 
the committee on national legislation, he presented to the de- 
partment of superintendents of the National Educational As- 
sociation, he did not hesitate to say: “The kind and amount of 
education they are receiving, or can receive with our present 
means, is wholly inadequate to the great work of fitting them as 
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a race for the duties laid upon them by the Federal Govern- 
ment.”1° But assistance was not desired at the price of con- 
trol. On this point he was very clear. The southern man, he 
pointed out, had studied the negro as no one else. He believed, 
as had his father, that interference from without had nipped 
in the bud very hopeful beginnings in ante bellum days:*1 
this must not happen again. When Summer’s Civil Rights Bill, 
which required mixed schools, was pending in 1874, he wrote 
in Scribner's Magazine that although history seemed to fore- 
tell a gradual diminution of race friction, for the present 
“unless there is a due recognition of caste in public education at 
the South, the common school education in fifteen states will 
be a failure.” Speaking at the commencement of Hampton 
Institute the same year, he drew a parallel between the negroes 
and Israel after the bondage and urged his hearers on to a 
consciousness and pride of race. Leaders of their own they 
must develop, especially teachers and farmers; but for these 
“to take possession and to occupy positions, in advance of their 
personal fitness therefor,’ would be contrary to the “sound 
development of the race.”12 Two expressions in one of his 
last letters probably summed up his final views: disfranchise- 
ment through constitutional devices could not safely be avoided ; 
and, “What a work Hampton is doing!” 

In estimating the influence of these writings and speeches we 
must consider them as part of a general policy directed toward 
the formation of a sound public opinion in the matter of public 
education. Important men read the Reports and wrote of them 
with enthusiasm. “The most valuable volume ever published 

in our state” and “an argument . . . which is 
unanswerable,” were the comments made respectively by 
Robert W. Hughes and John W. Daniels, Republican and 
Conservative leaders. “Your report,” said Minor, “is 
calculated to illustrate the immense value of a depart- 
ment of education even though there were nothing but a 
head to it.” From the viewpoint of the General Agent 
of the Peabody Fund, Dr. Sears wrote in 1872 and 1873 
that the Reports were in constant demand, were contributing a 

10 Educational Journal of Virginia, March, 1880. 


11 Among his newspaper clippings is one describing a Lexington school which 
children of both races had attended. 
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“powerful influence, especially among the conservative states of 
the South,” that the one of 1873 was “the educational document 
for all the South,” and that the Virginia system was constantly 
being studied and copied. From this viewpoint omissions, too, 
become eloquent. Thus Dr. Ruffner could not plead for the 
unfortunate because every friend of the new system earnestly 
desired that the stigma which had done so much to spoil the 
old system should not attach to the new. He did not use 
the doctrine of individual rights, probably because that doctrine 
had been over-worked during Reconstruction. The extensive 
and very important private and denominational interests he 
treated with the greatest discretion. Though he argued for 
the superiority of public over private elementary and secondary 
schools, he treated the latter.as important auxiliaries, not en- 
emies, of the former. As between state and denominational 
institutions of higher learning, his position was one of neutral- 
ity. He did, indeed, once incorporate an article descriptive of 
the University of Virginia which Professor Minor had writ- 
ten; but this he regretted, and University friends found it dif- 
ficult to induce him even to appear at their commencement. By 
command of the legislature he served for a time on the board 
of trustees of the state’s new agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege. The technical side of the school’s work interested him: 
it was he that labored most earnestly to make it a real technical 
school and not just another college, and he once thought se- 
riously of becoming its president. But the politics which at- 
tended the institution from its inception disgusted him and he 
eagerly sought relief from his trusteeship. Whatever may be 
the correct educational theory of the relations between the 
state’s higher and its lower educational institutions today, the 
attitude of Dr. Ruffner was certainly correct in his time. Its 
significance was seen when the important Dover Baptist As- 
sociation went squarely on record as favoring public schools 
and when influential journals like the Methodist Christian 
Advocate and the Baptist Religious Herald committed them- 
selves to the new undertaking. Similarly, when the cry was 
raised that Catholic influences were behind a nation-wide at- 
tack on public education, he was quick to point out that some 
of the schools’ best friends in Virginia were Catholics. Thus 
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the wisdom of his policy found fruitage in the gradual disap- 
pearance of opposition from political and denominational inter- 
ests. As for the masses of the people, the success of the system 
converted them to its support so that in 1877 it was accounted 
death for a public man to put himself in open opposition. 

Politics was Mr. Ruffner’s béte noir. Early in his superin- 
tendency he suggested through the Educational Journal “the 
propriety of endeavoring to secure supervisors who would pro- 
vide the necessary accommodations for the schools.” But 
warning came quick and sharp, and he heeded it. He even 
prepared a bill requiring the state and county superintendents 
to keep out of politics, but later became convinced that “the 
best law is a stern public sentiment.” Politicians, however, 
would not let him and the schools alone. The Conservative 
party tried to make political capital out of the growing popular- 
ity of the system; the Republicans sought to drive a wedge be- 
tween the superintendent and the Conservative party. At- 
tracted by the possibilities of his office, a factional group that 
at one time included a member of the Board of Education, 
sought to prevent his re-election in 1874 by the action of a 
“snap” caucus and were defeated only by a filibuster of Wil- 
liam E. Massey, who later succeeded to the superintendency. 
Repeatedly he headed off attacks on the system made under the 
guise of friendliness, or saved it from its politically ambitious 
friends. Irritated by such attacks, he laid himself open to 
charges of “bruskness”; it was in meeting such attacks that he 
printed anonymous newspaper articles, which of course returned 
to plague him. It was probably on account of disgust with 
this phase of his office that in 1874 he sought and obtained 
from the Lexington Presbytery an honorable demission from 
the ministry. 

And politics were in the end to prove his undoing. 
About 1877 reaction against “radicalism” of all sorts, including 
the schools, was at its height. With the elimination of the 
negro voter the carpet-bagger and the scalawag had fallen, 
and then the compromiser. The offices were now held, and the 
dominant party’s policies determined, by men of long estab- 
lished reputations for loyalty and stability. The sympathy of 
these later leaders went out strongly to the state’s creditors 
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pressing for their interest. On the other hand, the schools had 
become popular. Under these circumstances a new group, call- 
ing itself “Readjuster,” was formed within the Conservative 
party, beginning about 1877. It sought to put the old leaders 
out, to liberalize party politics, break the bondage of the debt 
through partial repudiation, and develop the state’s institu- 
tions in the interests of the common man. In this group were 
some of Dr. Ruffner’s political pests, notably H. H. Riddle- 
berger. But it also included important friends of the schools, 
among them John E. Massey and, especially, Elam of the 
Richmond Whig, of whom Dr. Ruffner said, “a better school 
man never put pen to paper.” In the legislative elections of 
1877 this group, aided by Dr. Ruffner’s powerful arguments 
against “diversion” and by the pitiable plight of the schools, 
seemed to win an important advantage. They quickly passed 
the “Barbour Bill” under which the schools’ quota of state . 
taxes was definitely apportioned to them, but which met a 
prompt veto. In the passage of this bill Dr. Ruffner codperated. 
He soon saw, however, that public education could not afford 
to become tainted with repudiation or drawn into factional 
politics. Besides, he was too nearly an aristocrat and too much 
of a gentleman for permanent alliance with the “New Move- 
ment.” Therefore, when the older group and the creditors, 
after a fight which at one time threatened the very existence 
of the school system, proposed concessions under which the 
interests of the schools appeared to be safeguarded and per- 
haps improved, Dr. Ruffner, in company with some of the more 
moderate Readjusters, declared in favor of the new arrange- 
ment, which thereupon was enacted into the law known as the 
“McColloch Bill.”2% This concession was of. the utmost im- 
portance; for it marked the final recognition of the schools as 
an agency of the state entitled to financial support. But Dr. 
Ruffner’s support of the McCulloch Bill had another conse- 
quence. This bill was the Readjusters’ specific point of attack 
during the ensuing campaign of 1879. By his endorsement of 
it he incurred their hostility. In the elections they won a sweep- 
ing victory. Still Dr. Ruffner seemed to think that in view of 


13 Pearson, op. cit., pp. 87, 123. 
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his record and his effort at keeping the schools out of politics, 
he might be reélected in 1882. Important influences were 
exerted in his behalf. Thus General S. C. Armstrong, of 
Hampton, wrote that he could “do more than any other man as 
superintendent,” and from the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion came word that the retirement of Dr. Ruffner would be a 
“calamity.” These endorsements should have carried weight, 
as the Readjusters had come into power largely because of their 
advocacy of better treatment for the schools and were now 
about to unite formally with the national party to which Gen- 
eral Armstrong and the Commissioner of Education belonged. 
But General William Mahone, the strategist of the Read- 
justers, was forming a new political machine, and Dr. Ruffner’s 
office and its patronage were needed.'4 

With his retirement from the superintendency Dr. Ruff- 
ner’s constructive work came to an end. He had seen his peo- 
ple’s needs with a clear eye, and in universal public education 
he had discerned the best way of meeting those needs. Time 
has proven his vision correct. To him had been entrusted the 
creation of the school system: contemporaries approved his 
work and the succeeding generation only increased the super- 
structure. Without the gifts that make men popular, he had 
been able to undermine demagogues as well as reactionaries and 
make his work so popular that the schools survived when 
weaker and less disinterested hands assumed their direction. 
The solution of the negro’s primary problem he had seen to 
lie in education of the Hampton type; the solution which he 
advocated for the problem of race relations anticipated that of 
Hampton’s most famous alumnus. To what extent he had in- 
fluenced northern attitude toward the South we can not tell; 
but it seems worthy of record that he had been a pioneer among 
southern educators in meeting northern educators and philan- 
thropists on a footing of mutual respect. 

After a brief period as first president of the State Female 
Normal School, he devoted his working time to geology and 


44 Heatwole, op. cit., p. 225, is curiously wrong in his facts. I am indebted to 
him, however, for the clearness with which he points out the importance of the 
contest. 
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historical writing, with headquarters at Asheville, N.C. But 
when leaders of the coming educational renaissance in Virginia 
turned to him for advice, they found his vision still clear and 
his interest unabated. Through them the educational states- 


man of Reconstruction days projected himself into the new 
century. 


—— 


Afoot in the Thirties 


Cuartes B. SHAW 
North Carolina College for Women 


We Walkers are a clannish sort, regarding ourselves as 
set apart by some unassailable decree from the rest of man- 
kind. We are a self-appointed aristocracy, not of blood nor 
of money nor brains, but by reason of the loyal devotion and 
intense enthusiasm with which we espouse our cause. A—, a 
worthy man, occasionally neglects to take the trolley—if it be 
a fine dry day—and heavily plods his way the few blocks to his 
office. B—, an honest soul, missing the after-theatre car drear- 
ily trudges the mile or two home. Walkers? Not so! So 
far as we are concerned they are but lost souls! Such clods— 
though brave and true, good husbands and kindly fathers, 
unsullied by this world’s taint and hopeful of the next world’s 
blessing—are nevertheless uninspired by the divine impulse that 
animates the walker: they wot not of the fiery joy, the abound- 
ing delight, the supreme satisfaction, the unutterable happiness 
to which in his pursuits the walker daily attains. Thoreau, 
past master of the order, comes nearest a formulation of our 
creed: “I have met with but one or two persons in the course 
of my life who understood the art of Walking, that is, of tak- 
ing walks,—who had a genius, so to speak, for sauntering: 
which word is beautifully derived ‘from idle people who roved 
about the country, in the Middle Ages, and asked charity, 
under pretense of going a la Sainte Terre, to the Holy Land, 
till the children exclaimed, ‘There goes a Sainte-Terre,’ a 
Saunterer, a Holy Lander. . . We take pleasure in fancy- 
ing ourselves knights of a new, or rather an old, order,—not 
Equestrians or Chevaliers, not Ritters or Riders, but Walkers, 
a still more ancient and honorable class, I trust. The chivalric 
and heroic spirit which once belonged to the Rider seems now 
to reside in, or perchance to have subsided into, the Walker,— 
not the Knight, but Walker Errant. He is a sort of fourth 
estate, outside of Church and State and People. . . . No 
wealth can buy the requisite leisure, freedom and independence 
which are the capital in this profession. It comes only by the 
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grace of God. It requires a direct dispensation from Heaven 
to become a Walker. You must be born into the family of 
Walkers. Ambulator nascitur, non fit.” 

You must not conclude from this divine right theory that 
our pastime is an easy-going, lackadaisical, pampered sort of 
affair. Far from it, indeed! Though we indulge ourselves 
in the pleasures of life, it is not on the soft-cushioned, rose- 
scented, purple-hung, fine-linened bed of ease that we seek 
them. Erudite old Gibbon, though not writing of the Walker, 
has here a few words that are strikingly apposite: “After sup- 
posing the previous and indispensable requisites of age, judg- 
ment, a competent knowledge of men and books, and a freedom 
from domestic prejudices, I will briefly describe the qualifica- 
tion which I deem most essential to a traveller. He should be 
endowed with an active and indefatigable vigour of mind and 
body, which can seize every mode of conveyance, and support 
with a careless smile, every hardship of the road, the weather, 
the inn.” Vigor of mind and body; an all-enduring good- 
nature. Manly words and true! Our hats doffed and swept 
before you, Master Gibbon, and a stiff bow in our politest 
* eighteenth century manner! God knows, a man’s strength to 
conquer and the will to smile in hardship carry far along this 
life’s way. 

There is a deal of pleasure to be derived from walking along 
city streets. When, not long since, I cast slurs upon Messires 
A— and B—, it was but because of the motive which impelled 
them. A—, officeward bound, walked merely from a sense of 
hygienic duty. “My girth increases upon me,” he reasoned. 
“In fact, I do grow stout; and besides, a bit of fresh air will 
do me no great harm.” B—, fed to a dyspeptic repletion upon 
a hash of dramatic disunities, walked only because he must. 
In each case the will, rather than any desire, was father of the 
deed, and at best it was but a bastard relationship, for neither 
was joyed in owning the other. With what a different spirit 
the true Walker strolls forth. Every sense is alert: every 
onward step brings some new pleasure before him. Charles 
Lamb was such a city Walker. I suppose not many of us— 
were a century and more suddenly to roll back—would de- 
cline an invitation to spend a vacation amid the lakes and hills 
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at Grasmere with Wordsworth for mine host. Yet Elia did 
this very thing: did it, moreover, purely for the reason that he 
would not desert—for even a few days—his adored London. 
With what warmth and abiding sincerity he loved it! “The 
lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street; the innumerable 
trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, wagons, playhouses ; 
all the bustle and wickedness round about Convent Garden; the 
very women of the Town; the watchmen, drunken scenes, rat- 
tles; life awakes, if you awake, at all hours of the night; the 
very impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street; the crowds, 
the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and pave- 
ments, the print-shops, the old book-stalls, parsons, cheapening 
books, coffee-houses, steams of soups from kitchens, the pan- 
tomimes—London itself a pantomime and a masquerade—all 
of these things work themselves into my mind and feed me, 
without a power of satiating me. The wonder of these sights 
impels me into night-walks about her crowded streets, and I 
often shed tears in the motley Strand from fulness of joy at 
so much life.” Thus he apologizes to Wordsworth for his 
refusal to visit the cloud-lonely wanderer. 

Another great contemporary of the Lake poet felt this same 
delight in night-walks about the city. It is in The Pleasure of 
Opium that De Quincey tells us of two of the recreations which 
followed a draught of his nepenthe. One was attendance at 
the opera, where, with the sensual ear, he heard not only audible 
sweet melodies, but, in his stimulated and soothed imagina- 
tion, spiritual, unheard, far sweeter ditties. The other pleasure 
“was on Saturday nights, after I had taken opium, to wander 
forth, without much regarding the direction or the distance, to 
all the markets, and other parts of London, whither the poor 
resort on a Saturday night for laying out their wages. 
Some of these rambles led me to great distances; for an opium- 
eater is too happy to observe the motion of time. And some- 
times, in my attempts to steer homewards, upon nautical prin- 
ciples, by fixing my eye on the pole-star, and seeking ambitiously 
for a northwest passage, instead of circumnavigating all the 
capes and headlands I had doubled in my outward voyage, I 
came suddenly upon such knotty problems of alleys, alleys with- 
out soundings, such enigmatical entries, and such sphinx’s 
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riddles of streets without obvious outlets or thoroughfares, as 
must baffle the audacity of porters, and confound the intellects 
of hackney coachmen. I could almost have believed, at times, 
that I must be the first discoverer of some of these terrae in- 
cognitae, and doubted whether they had yet been laid in the 
modern charts of London. Positively, in one line of com- 
munication to the south of Holborn for foot passengers, 
(known, I doubt not, to many of my London readers), the 
road lay through a man’s kitchen ; and, as it was a small kitchen, 
you needed to steer cautiously, or else you might run foul of 
the dripping pan.” 

Alas, the days of rattles and drippling pans are no more, 
but the pleasures of this migratory pastime survive them. 
Urban walking hath still its charms. One of my favorite cities 
for walks has been sedately placid Baltimore. These, too, 
were night rambles, when a fanciful dusk dimmed and soft- 
ened the harsh monotony of its streets, when semi-darkness 
lent a varying tone to the endless vistas of squat brick blocks, 
each the exact replica of every other. How spiritless and dull 
seemed those streets by day! Yet, on a spring evening, when 
soft lights played through the tender green of new leaves and 
when a southern gentleness pervaded the air, these same by- 
ways became magically alive with charm and allure. These 
walks led me into various sections of the city—to a famous 
park, to a lowly slum district, to the great bay waterfront, to a 
drowsy suburb—but toward the decline of the evening they 
brought me always to the same spot. This was a bridge in the 
northern end of the city, a viaduct, not over a muddy, refuse- 
choked stream, but spanning an immense intricacy of rail- 
road tracks, tracks terraced on various levels with myriad 
switches and shunting spurs. Here one leaned on the parapet, 
out of the bustle and roar, yet ever aware of and inspirited by 
it. Before one lay a marvellous picture and a mighty drama— 
the luminous haze of the city blurring in the distance, the 
swirl of smoke and steam, the rush and whirr of engines far 
below, the sharp incisive flashes of white light, the blinking 
dots of brilliant red and yellow and green, the gleaming con- 
vergence of the rails, the ocasional pungent acridity of up- 
borne smoke. . . Presently the smoke and bustle would fade 
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away, dissolve into a mist of memories, a fantasy of vague il- 
logical wonderings and half-formed conjectures. City with 
fragrant and heroic past! Gone the halcyon youthful days, the 
days when Calvert and Carroll flourished, the days of Key and 
Lanier and Poe; yet once again—who knows—there may arise 
in the mellower city new voices of yearning beauty, fresh pro- 
phets of exalted aspiration. . . Who knows? God grant it 
may be so. 

It is the country, however, that has proved itself the para- 
dise of Walkers. For us it is a veritable Eden. Here the frater- 
nity abounds,— 


“Here, where the world is quiet, 
Here, where all trouble seems 

Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dream of dreams.” 


The city man, mayhap, finds a monotony in the country. 
The rough bustle and excitement of his wonted environment 
is lacking,—the raucous noises, the ever changing crowds, the 
quick shift of sights and sounds, the general stir and activity. 
On the country road such a man misses the rude jostle and 
shove of passers-by, the clang and grind of warning bells and 
horns and whistles. Solitude palls on him and he yearns to 
get back to the more familiar haunts of men. 

This monotony exists only in his imagination. There is in 
truth a magnificent diversity of appeals in the country. “Away 
with your citified pavements, your vile air, your abominable 
noises, your humdrum machines!” cries the country Walker. 
“ “Ae spark o’ Nature’s fire’ is worth all your millions of gleam- 
ing incandescent globes, be they ever so cunningly wrought 
into gorgeous foamy cascades or into pertly gesticulating 
manikins.” 

“Give me the road and an open country,” enjoins another, 
“and I shall be content.” There is a lure about such a thor- 
oughfare that engages each one of us. 


“All I ask, the heaven above 
And the road below me,” 


run the words set to an air of Schubert’s. And as we go along 
the country road or lane we cannot help feeling and attuning 
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ourselves with the peace and serene beauty of the earth. 
Stevenson observes that “Sehnsucht—the passion for what is 
ever beyond is livingly expressed in that white riband of possible 
travel that severs the uneven country; not a ploughman follow- 
ing his plow up the shining furrow, not the blue smoke of any 
cottage in a hollow, but is brought to us with a sense of near- 
ness and attainability by this wavering line of junction.” On 
such a walk every sense is charmed. Vision after vision of 
living vernal beauty is unfolded before our eyes; we ascend to 
the sunlit heights, those wind-besomed chambers of the upper 
air, where the sky grows wide,—wide until it seems that we 
might see even unto the very fringes of eternity ; we descend to 
the hollow valley, and behold, there impinges on us from sky 
and hill and tree a marvellous domed and pinnacled austerity, 
solemn, stern and grand; all the while the wind sweeps through 
the wayside’s garrulous leaves and voluble grass with a sibilant 
murmur like the whisper of surf on a distant shore; the 
chirps of insects and the melodies of song birds make pleasant 
harmonies for our ears; wild scents and subtle aromatic es- 
sences assail our nostrils; even the very ground we walk on has 
a resiliant invigorating feel of springiness and elasticity. 
Perhaps in our country rambles we would pass some brook 
or river or falls or lake where, like Bedivere, we may hear 


“The ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 


There is no more enticing experience for the Walker than 
stumbling suddenly upon some unsuspected sylvan brook. One 
realizes then that he is tired. It is time to rest, and perforce 
he sits down on its shady bank—mayhap to eat a tardy lunch 
(shall it be crackers and cheese, washed down by good brook 
water and fortified with a fragrant pipe?)—and contemplates 
the little silver stream as it winds its way under arching wil- 
lows into invisibility and eternity. Towered cities do not 
please us then. Straightway our eyes catch new pleasures in 
the surrounding landscape: we bask in a rich contentment and 
fleeting remembrances of the busy hum of men ere long fade 
into a dull oblivion. 
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On the Tennessee slope of the Cumberlands is a waterfall 
to which in days past I made frequent pilgrimages. It is not 
an immense, showy cascade, falling from its rocky height in a 
magnificent, pompous arch; at most the water here—a thin 
stream—drops only fifty or sixty feet. As a consequence of 
this very diminutiveness one’s attitude toward it is a simple 
friendly cordiality rather than the feeling of awe and personal 
insignificance which a Niagara or a Yosemite must engender. 
If one went over the brow of the parent hill by a circuitous 
and scrambling route, it were possible to make a way behind the 
sheet of water at a point mid-way in its descent. Here, shut 
off from the outer world by the moving liquid wall, was a 
circular cave, as dry and commodious as an ordinary parlor,— 
and upholstered, too, with the softest and greenest of plushlike 
mosses. The very spot for wild romantic imaginings: for a 
lurking redskin or a smuggler’s cache, for dark plots and hid- 
den treasure trove! How our young friend Huck Finn would 
have revelled in it! Many the hour squandered there—afield 
with Baron Munchausen, ears strained for the tap-tap of 
Silver’s ominous leg, rollicking through Europe with Don 
Juan, holding the bridge with Horatius, in desperate affray with 
Roderick Dhu, or—in gentler mood—sighing with Arthur 
Pendennis over the lavish charms of the maligned Fotheringay. 
As a crowning glory for the afternoon’s adventure, the sun, 
a few minutes before it set, struck directly across the falls and 
lighted up the spray with the softest and yet most brilliant 
iridescent colors imaginable,—palely gorgeous diaphanous pinks 
and greens and purples and blues and gold, kaleidoscopically 
fused and intermingled as if the whole sky were a quivering, 
sifted, flaky mass of roseate pearl. The splendor of the dis- 
play lasted only a few moments, but that final quarter-hour 
was worth a day of utmost labor, stumbling wearily miles on 
rough and unkept roads to, see. 

My first sight of Walden Pond is unforgettable. We went, 
R— and I, on a short tramp out of Concord. It was a dreary 
gray day—common enough in New England—but the gloomi- 
ness of the weather did not dull the limpid beryl-silver gleam of 
the little lake as we first glimpsed it through the lace-like tracery 
of the late spring leaves. It nestled in its wooded hollow in 
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stainless, unmarred beauty. As we left the road and started 
to descend the steep sides, we could “hear lake-water lapping 
with low sounds by the shore.” We had promised ourselves 
a swim in Thoreau’s domain, but the water proved too cold 
even for our ardor, Following a search for the cairn erected 
in his memory, we returned to the bank, and, after due rites 
and ceremonies of reminiscence and affection, contented our- 
selves (foolish youth!)—each by throwing a lucky coin into the 
middle of the pond. A mercenary way, indeed, of paying 
our respects to its master! 

Thoreau himself was not content with the open road and 
his lake. To satisfy his pedestrianic longing he must even 
search out dreary bogs and quagmires! “When I would re- 
create myself, I seek the darkest woods, the thickest and most 
interminable and, to the citizen, most dismal swamp. I enter 
a swamp as a sacred place,—a sanctum sanctorum. There is 
the strength, the marrow of nature.” His was a zeal indeed 
that outstrips most of us latter-day Walkers. 

Of all spots for country rambles the forest is the general 
favorite. Most surely “there is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods ;” a pleasure it is well-nigh impossible to equal else- 
where. Here, too, in our modern times, is a likelihood of 
campfires and—which add a most agreeable savor—the odors 
of boiling coffee and frying bacon. The most pleasant scene 
in Omar’s morbid quatrains is such a revel, made ancient and 
oriental. Is not bold Robin Hood, spreading his pleasant devil- 
tries the length and breadth of Sherwood Forest, one of our 
favorite comrades? And is not our own woodsman, Daniel 
Boone,—if we have not wholly lost our childhood’s sensitive- 
ness to romantic hardship—a most inspiring hero? Truly the 
forest is mother of many moods, of care-free joyousness, of 
abiding peace, of high resolve and high endeavor. 

I remember a walk one summer afternoon, a stroll into a 
pleasant expanse of woodland on the Carolina piedmont 
plateau. After traversing a heated stretch of open, I lay down 
under the grateful, moss-paved, cool shade of an elderly oak, 
smoked a meditative pipe, listening dreamily the while to the 
rich variations of a mocking bird, and soon was immersed in 
a small copy of Keats that I had slipped into my pocket. En- 
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dymion, “a debonair and gentle tale of love and languishment,” 
was the poem that engrossed me, and I was ere long transported 
to the mighty forest upon the sides of ancient Latmos, where, 
amid the magic bed of scarlet poppies, the moon-smote youth 
fell into his deep soft sleep and dreamed his wondrous dream 
of love and high fulfillment. . . Ona sudden a black storm 
whirled madly up and tumultuous thunder-claps growled in- 
cessantly in my ears. In dismay I snuggled closer to the tree, 
so thickly leaved that scarce a drop came pattering through. 
Grim perturbing memories of childhood warnings rushed over 
me. “Fool!” said they, “you have chosen the most dangerous 
spot imaginable. Where were your wits flown when you saw 
the storm clouds gathering? Knew you not that this very tree 
or some close neighbor will straightway be demolished—and 
you along with it!” Like misgivings continued, each reinforc- 
ing the other with a baleful convincingness. In the midst of 
these gloomy forebodings I suddenly bethought me of Shelly, 
cast up on the weed-strewn Italian beach, with the still turned- 
back volume of Keats thrust carelessly into his coat. Strangely 
enough the recollection came as an exaltation and a comfort. A 
great alleviating calm—bravado and mere hero worship, it may 
be, but none the less real—descended on me, and for a moment, 
I, too, was “half in love with easeful death,” as we crouched 
there—Keats and I—amid the fitful gleams and awaited in a 
glorious ecstasy of suspense the imminent flash of destruction. 

I confess to an overmastering affection for the Southland. 
“There is something in the mere name of the South that carries 
enthusiasm along with it,” proclaims Stevenson. ’Tis a land 
that hath always charm’d me; a land of mystic allure, ever 
subtly changing, yet ever beautiful; constant and inviolate in 
serene triumphant majesty. 

“We are nearer to God in the South,” writes Lafcadio 
Hearn, during a visit to New York, when dreams and kindly 
reminiscences of New Orleans thronged upon him. This spirit- 
ual preéminence of the South, is, I suppose, largely an effect of 
its almost perpetual sunniness. The “good gigantic smile o’ 
the brown old earth as it basks i’ the sun” is a potent cure 
for mental maladies as well as for physical ills. Byron notes 
in his journal: “I am always most religious upon a sunshiny 
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day, as if there was some association between an internal ap- 
proach to greater light and purity and the kindler of this dark 
lantern of our external existence.” Keats, in a negative way, 
experienced the same feeling. He writes to his friend Rey- 
nolds, while on a visit to rainy Devonshire: “As the drops 
beat against the window, they give me the same sensation as a 
quart of water offered to revive a half-drowned devil—no feel 
of the clouds dropping fatness; but as if the roots of the 
earth were rotten, cold, and drenched.” Again the next day: 
“The climate here weighs us down completely; Tom is quite 
low-spirited. It is impossible to live in a country which is con- 
tinually under hatches. Who would live in a region of Mists, 
Game Laws, Indemnity Bills, etc., when there is such a place 
as Italy?’ And nearly three weeks later, in a sort of half- 
humorous despair: “There is a continual courtesy between the 
Heavens and the Earth. The heavens rain down their unwel- 
comeness, and the earth sends it up again to be returned tomor- 
row.” Verily, there is close kin between a sunny day and a 
happy heart. 

Lowell, in A Good Word for Winter, wherein he strives 
manfully to present a winning brief for his client, is forced to 
admit that the “thermometrical view of winter is, I grant, a 
depressing one; for I think there is nothing so demoralizing as 
cold.” Demoralizing indeed! Cold, ice, snow, sleet,—a general 
bitter misery! The most depressing moment of the year is 
that gray day on which the first snow falls. The fast descend- 
ing flakes seem a puritanic retribution for the scarlet sins of 
bygone autumn pleasure, a chilled and cruel leprosy cast upon 
a gnarled and scabby brown earth. Yet, in that Delectable 
Land of Far Away, trees flourish their green luxuriance and 
flowers bloom in gorgeous fragrance. 

Not only does the cold have an adverse effect upon the 
spirit: it is, moreover, to even the strongest and bravest of us, 
a positive and virulent menace to health. Eugene Field, in 
one of the delightful essays of his Love Affairs of a Biblio- 
maniac, writes, after telling of his birth “in a southern latitude” 
and of his removal thence at the age of six to the rock-ribbed 
New Hampshire hills: “This change from the balmy tempera- 
ture of the South to the rigors of the North was not agreeable 
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to me, and I have always held it responsible for that delicate 
health which has attended me through life.” A stern indict- 
ment from a truly gentle pen. Stevenson, in his consolatory 
essay addressed to the health-seeker, writes of there being 
“still before the invalid the shock of wonder and delight with 
which he will learn that he has passed the indefinable line that 
separates South from North.” Illustrative quotations might be 
multiplied indefinitely. One more must suffice us, a passage 
from the journal of Lady Blessington, written near a century 

,—the diary published as The Idler in Italy. “Nov. 5, 
1820. This day, sacred in England to dense fogs and effigies 
of Guy Fawkes has been here as mild and sunshiny as the first 
days of September. The influence of the climate on the health 
and spirits is, after all, not to be denied; and it compensates 
for the lack not only of luxury, but of comfort, experienced 
on a rambling life on the Continent. . . How light and elastic 
is the air! Respiration is carried on unconsciously, and exist- 
ence becomes a positive pleasure in such a climate. Who that 
has seen Naples, can wonder that her children are idle and 
luxuriously disposed? To gaze on the cloudless sky and blue 
Mediterranean, in an atmosphere so pure and balmy is enough 
to make the veriest plodder who ever courted Plutus, abandon 
his toil, and enjoy the delicious dolce far’ niente of the Nea- 
politans.” 

The time-worn apology of the North, which, by the familiar 
sequacious processes of enduring, pitying and embracing has 
been transformed into a boast, is particularly hateful to mine 
ears. One bundles out—an uncouth mass of wool and fur and 
rubber—on some windy below-zero day, timidly venturing the 
while some disparaging remark concerning the weather. His 
shivering observation is immediately repelled by a lofty con- 
temptuous frown. “Yes, rather cold,” admits the Northerner, 
“but (breaking into a grin, forced ecstasy) how bracing, 
how invigorating, how stimulating it is!” What a miserable 
delusion! Bracing—when one’s entire energy is absorbed in 
the merely animal purpose of keeping within a decent and safe 
proximity of vital warmth! Stimulating—when blood and 
brain alike are congealed into sluggish, unfunctioning organ- 
ism. Alack, no! To call a bitter, windy, freezing day invig- 
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orating, to show any boastful pride in its power to exhilarate, 
is a sad error, a fallacy far more pathetic than that which styled 
the crawling foam on the sands o’ Dee cruel and merciless. 

My favorite walking grounds lie in the South. In this 
perpetually warm and gardened land perambulation is at its 
utmost excellency. My chosen time, too, is well in the eve- 
ning’s dusk. Like De Quincey, I prefer a Saturday night, 
that I may rest on the morrow. Such a night as Lafcadio 
Hearn writes of, “a wonderful night,—a tropical night for 
instance, lucent and lukewarm, with a new moon in it, curved 
and yellow like a ripe banana,” irresistibly draws me out on the 
broad highway. The moon “with its world of poetry, its weird 
teachings, its oracular suggestions,—so divine a creature 
freighted with hints,” is a necessity on such a night-walk. I 
incline, however, to the full rather than the crescent. What a 
rich warm low-hung yellow globe it is!—a thousand times 
more genial and companionable than the utterly different, 
frosty, brilliant, silver-white, far-away disk of the bleak North. 

Out into the luminous southern darkness, a deepening, 
sweetening, radiant tropic dusk, following some well-loved 
trail, we go; out amid the soft green sleep of summered valleys, 
the murmurous peace of moon-flecked shadows. Here is the 
abounding charm of nature in her most gentle mood. The 
velvet softness of the air, like a marvellous youth-giving elixir 
magically compounded in a huge golden crucible and then 
ethereally diffused, insinuates itself into heart and brain and 
blood. Through highland or lowland we wander,—beside the 
gold-pricked mirror of a lambent lake quietly shining to the 
quiet moon; athwart the sides of rugged hills clothed in the 
eternal splendor of ancient pines; amid wan ravaged wastes 
of desolation ; beside tilled and fruitful farm lands; along some 
white beach, an endless band of gleaming silver beside a 
lordly stretch of sapphire sea. Unsuspected harmonies of 
dim color, unimagined fusing of shape and form reveal them- 
selves; faint, drowsy sounds become increasingly audible; an 
indescribable night-smell descends upon us: it is a glorious 
renascent world. 

Onward we go, heeding nor time nor distance. Onward, it 
may be, amid the calm of the early fields, through that most 
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quiet hour which nature bestows ere mankind reawakes; on- 
ward, till the sky is shot with the first satiny rose and saffron 
streaks of the new morn. “Where others,” cries Blake, “see 
but the dawn coming over the hill, I see the sons of God 
shouting for joy.” It is in some such mystic mood of reverent 
adoration that the weary-bodied, fresh-souled wanderer 
heralds the swiftly approaching day. Cares have been mirac- 
ulously sloughed off, his being purged of pettiness and dross. 
Strengthened and renewed, with unreluctant tread he sets out 
once more, facing with a reborn cheer, a chastened and enlight- 
ened spirit, whatever may loom before him as the preordained 
tasks of the newly-risen week. 


Race Legislation in South Carolina Since 1865 
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PART II, 1869 AND AFTER 


The constitution of 1868 was also supplemented by laws 
concerning labor contracts, civil rights, suffrage, militia, and 
penalties for crime. 

An act of 1869 was designed to protect the black laborer 
in contract with the white landlord. Witnesses were required 
for all contracts and explanation was required of the magis- 
trate on request. The division of produce under a share con- 
tract was to be made on the farm of the laborer by a dis- 
interested person, and each party was to have the right of 
freely disposing of his or her share. The laborer was given 
a prior lien on the crop. In case of alleged violation of con- 
tract, the local magistrate was to determine the party at fault 
and impose a minimum fine of $50 on the guilty landlord, or 
fine or imprisonment on the laborer, according to the gravity 
of the offense.*8 This act has never been repealed. A penalty 
of $100 or twenty days imprisonment was provided for persons 
guilty of offering payment to credulous laborers of any kind 
of money, checks, “plantation check,” other than United States 
currency.3® 

The Civil Rights Laws of Congress were given local en- 
forcement by an act of 1868 prohibiting common carriers or 
any person engaged in a business, calling or pursuit requiring 
a license or charter, to discriminate between persons on account 
of race, color or previous condition of servitude. All persons 
guilty of such discrimination might incur a minimum fine of 
two hundred dollars or imprisonment of six months.‘ 

This was supplemented by another act, the preamble of 
which is a wordy vindication of “Democracy” and “Republi- 
can Government,” a bitter denunciation of special privileges 
and “the brutal, ill-disposed and lawless persons of the state, 
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who insist on trampling on the sacred rights of the people.” 
No special or different quarters were to be assigned by a 
common carrier to any person for the same price charged 
others for like quarters. All managers of theatres and other 
places of amusement were to admit all persons to their estab- 
lishments without discriminations. For violation the severe 
penalty of one thousand dollars and five years imprisonment 
could be imposed.** 

An abettor to the above offenses was subject to three years 
at hard labor. Corporations, if guilty, should forfeit their 
charters. The climax of harshness was that the burden of 
proof was thrown on the defendant and any solicitor derelict 
in enforcement of the law could be expelled from office and 
fined five hundred dollars. This is probably the most stringent 
of the Radical laws.*? 

The Declaration of Rights of the constitution confirmed the 
previous abolition of slavery. All slave contracts were also 
declared null and void.** “Every male citizen of the State of 
South Carolina . . without distinction of race, color or pre- 
vious condition is given the right to vote,” except those laboring 
under federal disabilities.44 The disqualifications of the Uni- 
ted States law were given local force by an act requiring all 
candidates and voters to take the famous “iron clad” oath.*® 
A subsequent act gave managers of elections the right to strike 
from the voting lists those deemed subject to the disqualifying 
clause.*6 The constitution took from the legislature the right 
to limit suffrage, except for crime.47 Crimes committed by 
persons while slaves did not disfranchise.*® 

In 1870 an act was passed declaring that whatever authority 
had been conferred on free white persons to institute any 
suit or proceedings, or to prefer any information or complaint 
in any matter civil, criminal and penal, the same right should 
be enjoyed by all persons regardless of race, color or previous 
condition.*® Juries must be selected from the whole body of 
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the electorate and must contain members of both races in 
proportion to the respective numbers of both races in the 
communities from which the juries are drawn. 

The right of the whole people to bear arms was declared 
inviolate.5! The militia of the state was declared to consist 
of all able bodied men.5? This nullified the law of 1865 
against black militia. The legislature was later authorized to 
purchase arms and ammunition.5* The effect of this military 
policy was to burden the state with a large and exclusively 
colored militia. 

The negro’s inability to protect himself in the enjoyment 
of his newly won rights is reflected in an act of March 1, 
1871, imposing a heavy fine or one year’s imprisonment on 
those guilty of assault, intimidation, discharge or eviction of 
a tenant on account of political opinion.54 The secret white 
societies were out-lawed through a maximum penalty of two 
thousand dollars fine or three years imprisonment for those 
persons “guilty of disguise upon the public highway or upon the 
premises of another . . . with political intent.55 Special 
penalties were also provided for those guilty of obstructing 
officers in the performance of their duties; officers derelict in 
the enforcement of the laws were to be severely punished ; and 
aggrieved persons or their relatives were authorized to bring 
civil action against those guilty of violation of these special 
laws.5® The state might give an indemnity to the widows and 
orphans of persons killed on account of political beliefs5* 
and the first act of the Hampton régime (1877) was the 
repeal of this law.5* General order No. 10 of General Sickles, 
the commander of the Second Military District (S.C.), pro- 
hibiting the punishment of crimes or offenses by whipping or 
other corporal punishment, was declared a law of the state. 
Capital punishment except for wilful murder was abolished.®® 
Thus the negro was freed from the extreme penalty of the 
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law for the crime against womanhood and crimes against 
property, for which his white masters since and before have 
seen fit to demand death. 

The chief fault of the black code of 1865 was its intrinsic 
and theoretical violation of the elements of human justice and 
equality; its chief merit was its more or less successful at- 
tempt to meet conditions as they actually existed in South 
Carolina—a state exhausted economically and politically, with 
half her people suddenly changed from slaves to freedmen. 
On the other hand, the chief merit of the pro-blac’< iaws of 
1868-76 was their intrinsic and theoretical appeai t: common 
justice and equality ; their fatal defect was the failure to appre- 
ciate conditions in the state as they then were,—a proud over- 
bearing minority of long political experience and an ignorant, 
childlike majority with no political experience. The reader will 
condemn one attempted solution and accept the other in pro- 
portion to his attachment to the principles of theoretical jus- 
tice or practical expediency. 

The result of the Radical laws was eight years of lawless- 
ness, administrative corruption, mal-administration and comi- 
tragic attempts at reform. This was, of course, made possible 
by the credulous character of the negro, the almost unanimous 
refusal of the whites to codperate with the new order, and 
the venality of those whites who attempted to direct the new 
constituency in the enjoyment of its new rights. 

The memory of reconstruction days continues even to-day 
to be a drawback to South Carolina progress. The black night- 
mare of negro rule stands as an insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of those sincerely desirous of remedying many of 
the injustices committed towards the negro as a natural con- 
sequence of his political impotence since 1876. Extensive 
education, for example, is denied the black child on account 
of the fear of its possible political consequence. The political 
incompetence of the freshly liberated slave is taken as con- 
clusive evidence of a natural inherent lack of political sagacity 
and inability to rise above the level of the “black brute.” The 
failure of South Carolina to keep abreast of her sister states 
in non-partisan and classless progress can be explained only 
in the light of the perennial fear of disturbing inter-racial 
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harmony. On the other hand, this historic nightmare has 
served as a deterrent to hysteric movements towards the ex- 
treme right of reaction. South Carolina’s proud record of 
inter-racial harmony and almost complete lack of mob violence 
on a basis of absolute white supremacy is due in no small 
degree to the white man’s desire to let “the sleeping dog of 
racial antagonism continue his slumbers.” 

A survey from the sole viewpoint of law of the relationship 
between the races since 1876 fails to yield a complete and 
adequate explanation of the actual relations. The laws of 
the period from 1868 to 1876, with their aim of a complete de- 
struction of racial barriers, at no time succeeded to the letter; 
’ while the acts since 1876, with their purpose of partial racial 
cleavage, reflect only partly the over-stepping extra-legal extent 
of actual racial separation. Social causes, far more funda- 
mental than legal conventions, are after all the real determi- 
nents of racial separation and caste in South Carolina. Legis- 
lation merely reflects and ratifies the great rift between the 
negro and the white man. 

While South Carolina—the state second in proportion of 
colored population—has in social practice probably the most 
rigid race distinctions, her statutory enactments on this sub- 
ject are not more elaborate than those of several other 
southern states. Therefore, in the concluding paragraphs, 
the right is reserved of slightly over-stepping the strictly legal 
aspects of the subject. 

The laws of South Carolina since 1876 in respect to 
the negro may be classified under two headings: first, those 
in which the words “negro,” “person of color” or “white 
person” are used; second, those in which these words do not 
occur, but which, on account of some non-racial distinctions 
in general, affect one race differently because that race possesses 
certain other-than-racial qualities which the other race does 
not possess. Under the former head may be classified the 
marriage laws, the separate school laws, the separate con- 
veyance laws, the cotton mill laws and other minor distinctions. 

Under an act of 1879 it is unlawful for the two races to 
inter-marry. Such alleged marriages shall be “utterly null and 
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void.”®° This prohibition finds reaffirmation in the organic 
laws of 1895, together with the declaration of “the person of 
color” as one possessing one-eighth or more of negro blood.*! 
Violation of this law is penalized by a fine of not less than 
$500.00, or twelve months in prison for both parties to the 
marriage, as well as the officiating minister or civil officer.®? 
However, in the decision of Kennington vs. Catoe the South 
Carolina Supreme Court held that a child of the marriage of 
persons of different color before the act of 1879 may inherit 
property according to the usual rules of legitimacy.®* It is 
interesting to note that a statute of 1910 made it unlawful 
for a parent or guardian to surrender a white child into the 
permanent control and support of a person of color.®4 

In these laws against the inter-marriage of races, South 
Carolina has acted simply in concert with all the southern 
states and the large majority of the states of the other sections 
of the Union, excepting New England, in obedience to a 
national human prejudice. The South Carolina negro, as well 
as his white brother, at present shows no desire to marry with 
members of the other race, and manifests no opposition to 
these laws. 

The separation of the races in schools is made effective by 
the Constitution of 1895: “Separate schools shall be provided 
for children of the white and colored races, and no person 
of either race shall be permitted to attend schools provided 
for children of the other race.” The actual separation of 
races in public schools antedates 1895.95 The educational 
separation of races in South Carolina at present meets the 
approval of both races. What displeases the negro is the 
disproportionate share of the school revenue appropriated to 
colored schools by the County Boards of Education and the 
local trustees, as compared with that appropriated to the white 
schools. In 1894 the white schools received $3.82 per capita, 
while the negro schools received $1.58. At present the white 
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schools get $11.97 per capita, while the negro child gets only 
$1.23, or 11 per cent of the aggregate expenditure.®* In 1894, 
for an average negro attendance of 84,000, there were provided 
1869 teachers, while for an average white attendance of 74,000 
there were provided 2,696 teachers ;*? the general standard 
of intelligence of the negro teachers and the general types 
of school buildings provided for negroes are inferior to 
those of the whites. Public opinion is opposed to white 
people teaching in negro schools, although an attempt to 
exclude white teachers from negro schools by legal penalty 
met with failure at the hands of the legislature. The 
whites justify their policy of discrimination against the 
negro schools on the grounds that the black man gets in 
educational benefit more money than he pays in taxes,®® 
Nevertheless the well wishers of the South Carolina negro, 
dependent educationally on what the white man chooses to 
give, have reason for optimism: in 1868 nearly all the negroes 
were illiterate ;°® in 1870 only 81 per cent; in 1880, 78 per 
cent; in 1890, 64 per cent; and in 1910, 38 per cent as com- 
pared with the 10 per cent illiteracy of white South Carolina.”° 

In 1900, as an amendment to a previous law, the South 
Carolina Assembly passed a most rigid act separating the races 
on railway trains. The previous act demanded “separate com- 
partments ;” this one demanded “separate cars” for the races. 
Equal accommodations must be provided for all persons 
“regardless of race, color or previous condition.” On suit of 
any citizen, white or black, for alleged violation of this act 
the railway company may be fined between three hundred and 
five hundred dollars and the guilty employee between twenty- 
five and one hundred dollars. Passengers occupying the car 
of another race may be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor and 
fined between twenty-five and one hundred dollars.71_ This 
act does not apply in cases of extraordinary emergency, to 
nurses attending the children or sick of the other race, to 
prisoners or their guards, to freight trains and to through 
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vestibuled trains.72_ Under the act of 1903 lines that require 
only one coach for the accommodation of its passengers may 
separate the races by compartment partitions.7* In 1904 these 
acts were so amended so as to apply to steam ferries.** Conduc- 
tors on electric trains are required in certain cities, under a 
possible fine of one hundred dollars, to separate the races in 
cars committed to their charge. Whites must occupy those 
seats nearest to the front and blacks those nearest the back 
of the car—each race occupying a number of seats according to 
their respective numbers.75 

All southern states without exception have “Jim Crow” 
laws almost identical with those of South Carolina. No state 
north of the Mason and Dixon line and west of Texas has 
such a 

Under an Act of 1915 all firms or corporations engaged in 
the business of cotton textile manufacturing are prohibited 
from allowing persons of different races to work together 
within the same room, or to use the same doors of entrance and 
exit, or to use the same ticket windows, or to drink out of 
the same buckets, or to use the same lavatories, toilets, etc. 
Equal accommodations, as in the case of the railroad act, must 
be furnished to both races regardless of previous condition.™* 
The practical effect of this act is to exclude the negro entirely 
from the inside work of cotton mills; in fact, the aversion of 
the white worker towards the negro and the negro’s traditional 
aversion to machine work had already precluded his entrance 
into cotton mills. In the other southern states no negroes 
work in cotton mills; in the North the negro by custom is 
excluded from the better jobs of industry. 

These more important laws of race separation are supple- 
mented by a number of unimportant acts, such as the Militia 
Act of 1905, prohibiting the fraternizing of black and white 
troops.78 This law is merely an illustration of an accidental 
reflection in legislation of the countless other race distinctions 
and discriminations characteristic of South Carolina society. 
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Under the heading of the already mentioned laws of dis- 
crimination aganst the negro on other than a color basis are 
the election laws, the jury laws, the apprentice laws, the labor 
contract laws and the emigrant agents’ law. The general 
rather than the racial characteristics of the black man’s differ- 
entiation from the white man, which are made capital of in 
these laws—are his inferior education and consequent inferior 
intelligence, his inferior economic position, and his spiritless 
and slave-like obedience to the will of the Anglo-Saxon descen- 
dants of his former masters. 

Every male citizen of South Carolina able to read and 
write sections of the Constitution of 1895 to the satisfaction 
of the registration officers, or able to show tax receipts for 
property assessed at $300 or more, is entitled to vote, provided 
the capitation or any other lawful taxes due have been paid and 
also, of course, provided that the person is not a criminal 
at law, not a public ward, and is twenty-one years of age, etc.7® 

The South Carolina qualifications for voting are equaled 
in exclusiveness only by the qualifications of Virginia, Georgia 
and Alabama. The constitutions and laws of the other south- 
ern states are not quite so exclusive. Of the other states of 
the Union, only Delaware and Pennsylvania require an ex- 
hibition of tax receipts; only California, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maine, and Wyoming require an educa- 
tional test; and only Rhode Island requires a property quali- 
fication.8° While the South Carolina election law on its face 
has no racial implications and as a matter of fact under it 
many Caucasians are excluded from voting, and under it a 
few negroes do vote, an examination of the circumstances of 
its enactment and its subsequent operation reveals its open 
purpose of excluding the black majority from the suffrage. 
Governor Tillman, the dictator of this work, frankly admitted 
the primary purpose of the Constitution of 1895. “Constitution 
or no Constitution,” said the South Carolina Governor, “Court 


or no Court, the intelligent white men of South Carolina intend 
to govern here.”’8! 
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The great majority of the negroes, owing to shiftlessness 
and poverty, do not voluntarily pay the required capitation 
tax and the white officials show no zeal in forcing its collec- 
tion. In 1894 sixty-four per cent of the South Carolina 
negroes were illiterate and the vast majority of the remaining 
thirty-six per cent were either too ignorant or timid to stand 
the grilling educational tests of the white election officials.? 
The result is that in the presidential election of 1912 the 
white party (Democratic) polled 44,122 votes as against 208 
votes for the white and black opposition; and in 1916 the 
white party polled 61,837 votes as against a combined white 
and black opposition of 2,115.8* 

In 1902 another creation of Governor Tillman found its 
way into the formal realm of law, a new primary election. The 
purpose of this already existing institution was to give the 
white democracy—rich and poor, educated and illiterate— 
full actual participation in the government, without breaking 
the racial barrier of the constitution, through the use of an 
extra-legal party referendum instead of the old undemocratic 
“ring rule” of the party caucus. The Democratic party re- 
quires only of its voters and candidates an oath to support in 
the general elections all party nominees and an implied alle- 
giance to the principles of white supremcy. With a striking 
unanimity the defeated leaders and factions of the party have 
supported the party nominees. Failure to support the regular 
nominees is considered a breach of honor. Of course, under 
the law the negroes and other dissatisfied elements have the 
same privileges of conducting primaries. However, such ef- 
forts have been abortive.*4 

The exclusion of negroes from juries is assured by an act 
of 1902 making eligible for the jury test only qualified voters 
who are in the discretion of the county officials men of “good 
moral character and sound judgment.’”’®> A few negroes imme- 
diately after 1876 seem to have served on juries in a few coun- 
ties of large black population; of late the writer knows of no 
court, state, county or federal, to which black jurymen have 
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been summoned. Most of the Clerks of Courts give as the 
reason for his exclusion “the negro’s general moral unfitness 
and general depravity.”¢ 

There has been no successful attempt since 1876 to limit 
the negro as a witness in court. However, South Carolina’s 
white jurymen do not as a rule give to the testimony of a 
person of color the same weight as to that of a white man.§7 

Children may be bound as apprentices by the mutual 
agreement of the parent or guardian of a child and the master 
to be; this agreement must be formally executed before a 
magistrate. The contract of delivery must specify some 
business or trade that the master is bound to teach the 
child. A male apprentice cannot be held after the age of twenty- 
one or a female after eighteen. This law resembles the old 
law of 1865. However, there is little evidence of a tendency 
of colored parents to assign their infant children to 
white masters.88 As noted above, the law prohibits the 
adoption, under any circumstances, of white children by 
colored people.®® 

The relation of the landlord to his usually black “share- 
cropper” is governed more by unwritten law than by formal 
statute. Custom and precedent—not law—requires the tenant 
laborer to furnish the work and part of the fertilizer for 
which he gets a half share of the crop; the landlord furnishes 
the land, the house of the laborer, and the remaining necessary 
capital for cotton planting, for which he gets the other half 
of the year’s produce. In law the temporary title of land so 
worked does not pass to the laborer as in the case of rented 
land. Thus the landlord has the right of personally super- 
vising the making of the crop in the interest of his share. 
The larger yield of this form of agricultural agreement over 
other forms of agreement is due in no small extent to the 
expert management of the more enterprising white man 
coupled with the willing labor of the black employee. 

The landlord is given prior lien on the crop without the 
necessity of a record in writing. The laborer’s lien on 
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the crop for service, however, is second to that of the land- 
lord for rent.®! 

The well known practice of the South Carolina merchant 
or banker of -lending money and advancing goods to negro 
tenants is given ample legal protection. An affidavit, under 
an act of 1878, filed with the Clerk of the Court and proving 
to the latter’s satisfaction of an attempt on the part of a 
debtor to make away with a crop, is sufficient to cause the 
seizure of the crop in question.°? Evidence of an attempt 
on the part of a lien creditor to move the mortgaged crop 
gives the creditor the right to collect his debt before 
maturity.®% 

When a tenant deserts his premises in arrears of rent the 
landlord may, on the finding of two magistrates, take possession 
of the property of the renter. The dispossessed tenant may 
appeal to a higher court.°* No goods shall be removed from 
the premises of the tenant until full rent has been paid. Dis- 
tress in rent is subject to prior lien on the debtor’s property.®> 
Domestic servants and common laborers may be ejected 
from premises occupied as part payment for their services at 
the will of the landlord.°%* No tenant shall have the right 
to freely abrogate his contract of labor.®°* The protection 
given to the laborers under Acts of 1869 and 1872 have not 
been repealed. 

Under the criminal code of 1902 it is a criminal offense 
for any laborer working on shares of crop or for wages in 
money or other valuable consideration under a contract to 
labor on farm lands, after receiving advances in money and 
supplies, to fail without cause to perform the specified duties 
under the contract. Such a person was held guilty of a 
misdemeanor.°& The South Carolina Supreme Court declared 
this act invalid in that it was opposed to the Constitution of 
South Carolina, the Thirteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, and the peonage law of the United States.®9 
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In order to meet these constitutional objections the South 
Carolina legislature made it a criminal offense for either 
the landlord or worker to violate a labor contract with 
malicious intent. Failure to perform the contract is con- 
sidered prima facie evidence of malicious intent.‘ This 
statute has been subsequently amended without material 
change. As yet (1920) the constitutionality of this act has 
not been passed upon by the Supreme Court. The letter 
and spirit of this act indicates so clearly the enforcement 
of a form of involuntary service akin to peonage that illus- 
tration of its operation is unnecessary. 

Whatever may be the words of the South Carolina white 
man as to the desirability or undesirability of ridding the 
state of its colored population, an Act of 1891 shows that in 
moments of serious action the whites are extremely desirous 
of retaining their farm labor. This act, by requiring the 
payment of a five hundred dollar license by every “emigrant 
agent” in every county in which he operates, attempts to 
stem the tide of negro emigration towards the North, charac- 
teristic of the last two decades. The personal agent of the 
northern capitalist, thus practically out-lawed, was and still 
is the only effective means of luring an uninformed and illiter- 
ate peasantry to the promised land of alleged better oppor- 
tunities. While the primary purpose of the makers of this 
law was to close to the negro the opportunities and possible 
advantages of emigration, it cannot be denied that it tends 
to protect the gullible negro against hasty movement to an 
unknown and unsuitable environment, as evidenced by the 
subsequent return to South Carolina of many emigrants dis- 
satisfied with the North.!°1 

Reviewing the South Carolina law in respect to the negro 
since 1876, it is apparent that its frank purpose is to perpetu- 
ate the division of local society into two distinct castes—the 
white, or dominant ruling class, and the negro, or subject class. 
The laws above enumerated have this one aim. Otherwise than 
this very real limitation, there has been no unintelligent at- 
tempt to limit the full activity of each race within its sphere. 
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Tue Lire or JosepH Honces CuHoate, as GATHERED CHreFLy From 
His Letters. By Edward Sanford Martin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Two volumes, pp. viii—471, vii—439. 


As Mr. Martin says in his introduction, “this life of Mr. 
Choate is not so much a biography after the manner of Plut- 
arch as a compilation. The chief contributor, by far, is Mr. 
Choate himself, whose writings, public and private make up 
four-fifths or more of the book.” Mr. Martin never intrudes; 
when the story can not be told in Mr. Choate’s own words, he 
prefers to quote some contemporary account. The estimate 
of Mr. Choate as a lawyer is quoted from the Tribune; the 
story of his forensic triumphs is taken from Case & Comment; 
while the final evaluation of his career is found in the 
Memorial Address of Mr. Elihu Root, delivered before the 
Bar Association of the city of New York. 

Such a method inevitably possesses the defects of its qual- 
ities. While the story of Mr. Choate’s life up to the time 
he became a member of the New York Bar is found in a 
fragment of autobiography, beyond that point the chief ma- 
terial consists of Mr. Choate’s letters and quotations from 
his public speeches. The result is that the story can not be 
entirely complete, as Mr. Martin does not fail to note. Even 
when Mr. Choate does speak or write of a certain subject 
he necessarily assumes that his auditors or correspondents are 
somewhat familiar with the matter in hand. The result is 
that we are nowhere presented with an objective outline of 
Mr. Choate’s career, but are rather shown his reactions to its 
many incidents. Readers will find their enjoyment greatly 
enhanced by supplementing these volumes with Mr. Theron 
G. Strong’s Joseph H. Choate, which is a sketch of Mr. 
Choate’s career as it unfolded itself to the public. 

Mr. Martin does not attempt even to catalogue the great 
cases in which Mr. Choate appeared; Mr. Choate’s letters, 
however, interestingly disclose his attitude toward some of 
the more celebrated ones. No rdle was more congenial to 
him than that of a Nisi Prius avdocate, in which he appeared 
so brilliantly in such cases as Laidlaw v. Russell Sage, arising 
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out of the dynamiting of Russell Sage and his alleged attempt 
to use the plaintiff as a shield. It was not in cases of this 
kind, however, that Mr. Choate found his greatest satisfac- 
‘tion. He always considered the Fitz John Porter case as his 
most famous exploit at law. The reason for this view, no 
doubt, lay in the fact that the vindication of his client, which 
he triumphantly achieved, had been rendered doubly difficult 
by the fact that the two courts martial had already decided 
adversely to General Fitz John Porter. This case Mr. Choate 
handled without fee and as a matter of public duty. 

Neither of these cases involved much law, and it has al- 
ways been the opinion of the Bar that Mr. Choate’s greatest 
argument on a matter purely of law was in the Income Tax 
cases. It is in this kind of case that, under our American 
system of written constitutions, a unique opportunity is pre- 
sented to a lawyer, an opportunity that in England and other 
countries without a written constitution is reserved for states- 
men, that of applying the final test of constitutionality to 
legislation. But whether the argument be before court or 
parliament, the qualities essential to an adequate presentation 
are those both of the profound lawyer and the far-seeing 
statesman. In this argument Mr. Choate demonstrated his 
possession of these qualities in a high degree, and to his reputa- 
tion as a brilliant advocate added that of a great constitutional 
lawyer. 

Mr. Choate’s model as a lawyer was his eminent kinsman, 
Rufus Choate. To him Rufus Choate “was one of the most 
fascinating personalities” that he had ever come in contact 
with as well as “the greatest advocate that America has ever 
known” (I, 82, 85). 

Second only to his admiration for Rufus Choate is Mr. 
Choate’s regard for his one time partner, William M. Evarts. 
He thus describes Mr. Evarts method: 


“TI learned to prepare the cases for trial and for argument, and then 
to assist in preparing my senior for his vastly more important part 
of the work. At first I was amazed at his wonderful power of as- 
similating everything that I did, and the extraordinary speed with 
which he would make himself master of the questions involved in a 
case to be tried. For he would come into court, when he found that 
he could rely upon my preparation, absolutely knowing nothing about 
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that case, and would assume the conduct of it, and in half a day would 
appear to have possessed himself of every question to be tried in it, and 
of every leading bit of evidence to be presented, so that from that time 
on to the end of the case he was fully imbued with all that was necessary 
for its proper presentation. I had never seen anything like this mental ac- 
tion before, and never realized until I came to stand in the same relation 
to my junior in long subsequent years, that it was simply an acquired 
faculty to which a man of quick brain and energetic nervous action 
could qualify himself.” (I, 112-113.) 


Mr. Choate’s appraisal of Evarts is: 


“Taking him for all in all, he was the quickest-witted man that I 
have ever known on either side of the water, and in the course of a 
long life I have met many of the foremost men of intellect and action, 
both here and in Great Britain.” (I, 116.) 


While Mr. Martin is primarily concerned with Mr. Choate 
as a lawyer, yet his services as President of the New York 
Constitutional Convention and as Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James are not forgotten. We find clearly reflected in 
these volumes Mr. Choate’s earnest belief in the desirability 
of a lasting concord among the English speaking peoples, and 
his own efforts to this end constitutes his greatest service as 
ambassador. 

Mr. Martin’s material is not only well selected, but excel- 
lently balanced so that there is exhibited to us not only the 
eminent lawyer and man of affairs, but also the charming 
orator, who was the good genius of so many Harvard Com- 
mencements and New England Society dinners, and the un- 
ostentatious citizen whose services to his country continued 
to the very day of his death. 


WALTER P. ARMSTRONG. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Some ProspLeMS OF THE PEeAcE CoNFERENCE. By Charles Homer Has- 
kins and Robert Howard Lord. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1920. pp. xii—307. 


THe MAKING OF THE REPARATION AND Economic SECTIONS OF THE 
Treaty. By Bernard M. Baruch. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1920. pp. 352. 

Of the flood of books on what happened at Paris in 1919, 
these are two which can claim serious attention as works of 
substantial value. They are entitled to notice first, because 
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they are written by actual participants in the restricted field 
which each attempts to cover; second, because these authors 
have not attempted to roam all over the field of the proceed- 
ings of the conference, but have limited their observations to 
subjects with which they were more or less intimately and 
personally connected, and consequently may be expected to 
know something about; and these books are not attempts to 
write brilliant or clever essays, but are confined to telling 
what took place. That the authors were making a positive 
effort to reply to J. M. Keynes’ scintillating and unreliable 
Economic Consequences of the Peace is evident throughout. 
Keynes’ book was an effort to show by facts and figures that 
the treaty was physically impossible to enforce, and then by 
implication Keynes threw the blame for the errors on the 
imperialism of Clemenceau, the unscrupulousness of Lloyd- 
George, and the fact that President Wilson was a Scotch 
Presbyterian. This last was his most effective shaft (his book 
sold by the hundreds of thousands), because he argued that 
since a Calvinist will stand for the “right though the Heavens 
fall” and since a Calvinist can easily be made to think the 
better case the worse, and vice-versa, the Calvinist can be, 
and in this case was, made to fight on the wrong side, because 
he had been convinced that it was the right. 

In reply to Keynes, Haskins opens fire in his first chapter, 
and as far as the question of the readjustment of boundaries 
is concerned, he proves himself quite the match of Keynes, 
with the additional advantage that he knows what he is talk- 
ing about. True, Keynes is an economist, but there were 
other questions at the conference besides economic ones to be 
settled and Haskins’ story shows why the nationalist questions, 
the strategic questions, and the ethnographic questions had 
sometimes to be heeded, as well as the demands of the economic 
interests of the states involved. There is no doubt in his 
mind but that the question of German-Danish frontier and 
the German-Belgian frontier have been settled, and settled 
right. He admits Alsace-Lorraine is more largely German- 
speaking than French-speaking, but says quite plainly that 
that German-speaking majority will use their language to 
express their love for France, whereas had they been left to 
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Germany they would have used the same language to express 
their hatred of Germany. Granting the coal mines of the 
Saar Valley to France he justifies on the ground that France 
must have coal and that inasmuch as German atrocity de- 
stroyed France’s great coal mines in the north of France, it 
would hardly be just to allow Germany to profit by her own 
wickedness. The jurisdiction of the Saar Valley may ulti- 
mately return to Germany, but in the meantime France needs 
and deserves coal, and a coal mine in the hand is worth two 
in a German promise to deliver the product. 

Dr. Lloyd’s essays explain why the boundaries of eastern 
Europe were adjusted as they were. He is prejudiced in 
favor of Poland, but emphasizes the point which writers can 
not too often repeat, that a language or race map of Eastern 
Europe looks like a patch-work quilt. To criticize the peace 
conference for not drawing the boundaries in eastern Europe 
along race lines or language lines is simply to proclaim one- 
self hopelessly ignorant of the fundamental fact that there are 
no racial or linguistic boundaries in eastern Europe and that 
all data is hopelessly unreliable because garbled in favor of 
the country which publishes the statistics. Successive bar- 
barian invasions at the fall of the Roman Empire and later 
have so hopelessly and inextricably intermingled the races 
that any attempt to draw a line according to the wishes of the 
people, or according to any a priori conception of what is right, 
is like trying to unscramble the proverbial scrambled egg. 
The great injustice done to Austria by giving a quarter mil- 
lion German-speaking Tyrolese to Italy is not defended, prob- 
ably because it is indefensible. 

Mr. Baruch’s book is confined to the indemnity and eco- 
nomic sections of the treaty. The contribution which he makes 
that is likely to loom large in the future is the fact that the 
Entente Allies had prepared a bill of damages against Germany 
which saddled the vanquished not only with the damages done, 
but with the costs of the war. Premier Hughes of Australia 
contended that every Australian who had mortgaged his house 
to buy a war bond was as much entitled to a slice of the 
indemnity as the French peasant whose house had been burned 
by the German troops. Lloyd-George had just been returned 
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to power by the December election of 1918, in which the main 
issue seems to have been, “Do you want everything?” and 
England had replied, “Yes, we do!” The Entente Allies were 
clamoring for Germany’s very life blood and would have 
‘killed the goose that laid the golden egg in short order. Mr. 
Keynes thinks they are doing it anyway, but Mr. Baruch 
makes it clear once and for all that if Germany does live to 
pay the bill, she owes her existence to the despised Scotch- 
Presbyterian Woodrow Wilson who directed the American 
delegation “to dissent, and if necessary, to dissent publically 
from a procedure which is so clearly inconsistent with what 
we deliberately led the enemy to expect and cannot now 
honorably alter simply because we have the power.” Damages 
won out over war costs, but it is hardly consistent with Gen- 
eral Smuts’ liberalism that he insisted that soldiers’ pensions 
and separation allowance should be included as “damages.” 
There is no question but that America’s selfish interests were 
ably cared for by Mr. Baruch, as German property in the 
United States was not returned to its owners, but was left to 
the mercy of the American Government. This is a practice 
which is hard to defend, and indeed about the only defense 
that can be made is that if this is not done America’s chance 
of getting reparation is not very good. 

All three writers are a good deal more judicial than one 
migh thave expected from craftsmen whose handiwork is 
under discussion. All certainly make clear that the League 
of Nations and the Treaty are so inextricably intertwined that 
it would probably have been impossible to draft the treaty at 
all without the Covenant of the League of Nations. The only 
alternative was resurrecting a Holy Alliance of international 
bullies to enforce the peace treaty and afford some flexibility 
in its interpretation. Great hope is placed in the possbilities 
of the Reparations Commission, and certainly it has great 
power to make or mar the future peace of Europe. 

G. ADAMS 
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ALEXANDER Hamitton. By Henry Jones Ford. (Figures from Amer- 
ican History) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. viii—301 pp. 


StePHeN A. Dovuctas. By Louis Howland. (Figures from American 
History) New York: Charles Sribner’s Sons, 1920.—375 pp. 
Alexander Hamilton and Stephen A. Douglas well deserve 

recognition in any comprehensive series of American biogra- 

phies. Each was identified with vital issues in the life of the 

Republic, and they have in Mr. Ford and Mr. Howland enter- 

taining and informing biographers. 

The underlying characteristic of both books is conserva- 
tism. Hamilton and Douglas are each treated strictly from the 
angle of political development. For that economic interpreta- 
tion of the great movement with which Hamilton was iden- 
tified, which regards it as primarily a conflict between capital- 
ism and agrarianism, Mr. Ford has no sympathy whatever ; he 
therefore gives no analysis of the economic structure of Amer- 
ican society as a background for the problems which con- 
fronted Hamilton. On the other hand, this conservatism is 
tempered by a new view, that Hamilton was not simply a 
protagonist of centralized power as contrasted, for instance, 
with the decentralization of Madison. What he really de- 
sired, we are told, was centralized authority responsible at all 
times to the people, through popular election of the President, 
the House of Representatives and also the Senate; likewise 
a close codperation between the states and the federal govern- 
ment through the utilization of state courts in federal litiga- 
tion. The superiority of such a political organization to that 
of the separation of the powers which was adopted is the 
underlying thought in Mr. Ford’s book. Its significance is 
realized when we remember that the author is a Democrat of 
the progressive, Wilsonian type ; he therefore finds in the early 
years of our political life the same problem of government 
that has confronted us recently, the need of centralization 
and responsibility. 

Mr. Howland’s conservatism is illustrated by his ignoring 
any possibility of the influence of economic factors in the 
measure with which Douglas was intimately related, the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act. That -popular sovereignty was the direct 
outgrowth of local politics in Illinois, he admits; but that its 
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injection into the slavery controversy was in any way connected 
with the question of a Pacific railroad bill is never even in- 
timated; indeed the problem of trans-continental railways is 
nowhere mentioned. Moreover, that the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act and popular sovereignty were in any way related to the 
larger question of western and southern control of the Dem- 
ocratic party, is also not mentioned. While Rhodes and Allen 
Johnson are quoted more than once, there is no reference to 
the researches of Ray, Hodder, and others. Thus while the 
presentation of Douglas is conscientious and entertaining, it 
is too entirely from the angle of the slavery controversy per 
se, not sufficiently from the angle of that controversy in its 
relation to the larger question of sectional alliances. One feels 
that Douglas has not been put in any new light or that a 
departure has been made for a new integration of his place 
in American politics. 
K. Boyp. 


A or THE New Souts, Bernc THE Story or THE Lire 
or Danret Aucustus Tompkins. By George Tayloe Winston. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1920. 403 pp. 


This is the story of the rise of one of the South’s first big 
business men. The subject of the narrative was born in the 
old aristocratic community of Edgefield, S. C., famous as the 
home of the Pickens’, Butlers’, Tillmans’ and others prominent 
in the political and military life of South Carolina and for its 
adherence to the conservatism of the Old South. Young Tomp- 
kins showed no desire to follow a career of politics open to 
the ambitious youth of his locality. He was among the few to 
realize that the plums of the future, even in the South, were 
to be industrial rather than political. With such a career in 
view he first went to “the air of freedom that nurtured men” 
at the University of South Carolina; next to technical schools 
and shops of the North; and then to the advanced industrial 
Germany of Bismark. Later, impelled by the open field and 
patriotic push, he made Charlotte, N. C., the center from which 
he promoted many of the cotton and oil mills that have meant 
so much industrially for the South of the present day. 
Secondary in importance in this life of varied activity was the 
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promotion of fruitful experiments in the use of cotton seed and 
the founding of a newspaper that fitted his ideal of clean 
journalism. Such a record of achievement, systematized and 
authenticated by the lucid pen of Mr. Winston, may be too 
prosiac to attract the attention of the public, yet it is record of 
positive concrete achievement beside which the work of the 
politicians of Tompkins’ native state stand as negligible. 

The fault of Mr. Winston’s book is the fault of the in- 
spired biography. The design is to please the passing genera- 
tion as well as to instruct the coming one. The result is the 
creation of a conventionalized hero rather than a “human being 
with a wart.” He weaves a romance of plantation and negroes 
around a man whose aim was away from such things. An at- 
tempt is made to conventionalize the religious conceptions of 
a man who had religious ideas all his own. Tompkins’ title 
to fame rests not on a disposition to follow in the path of the 
fathers ; he was a smasher of the old South of plantation leth- 
argy and simon-pure politics, and a builder of the silent New 
South of factory and shop. 


Francis B. SIMKINS. 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


From Persian Upranns. By F. Hale. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1920. 288 pp. 


Tue SEA AND THE JuNGLE. By H. M. Tomlinson. New York: E. P. 

Dutton, 1920. 354 pp. 

Two books of travel from opposite ends of the earth could 
hardly present a more vivid contrast. Both are accounts of 
that adventurous race of Englishmen who have been supply- 
ing the world with English manufactured goods since the 
days of Richard Hakluyt, and each might well be a chapter 
out of Hakluyt, with a few such modern touches as steam- 
boats instead of Elizabethan sailing ships, and,—well, I was 
going to say railways instead of camels, but as there are but 
twenty-five miles of railway in all Persia (a country twice 
the size of Germany), and as there is no railway through the 
Brazilian jungles, even that. modern addition is missing. Brazil 


has made comparatively greater and more rapid progress than 
Persia. 
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If you will go with the British consul into the ancient 
kingdom of Darius and Xerxes, you will enjoy his stories of 
that typically oriental kingdom, which has existed for two 
thousand years in a state of arrested development. When 
you read in the papers how the wickedly imperialistic Briton 
is now adding Persia to the far-flung dominions of George V, 
you will understand a little better that after all, perhaps, it 
isn’t so much the fault of the restless Briton, as it is the fault 
of a people who in the twentieth century are content to live by 
the standards of the year one. Granted Persia ought to be 
free and independent, can the Persia which Mr. Hale describes 
ever be free, as long as it is a land of illiteracy permeated with 
a tradition of political corruption? We westerners have our 
share of political corruption, but at least we are ashamed of 
it. Your Persian has not yet reached the stage of being 
ashamed. 

Poor Persia was rudely disturbed in her dream of oriental 
peace by the rude foreign investor, who usually bought the 
government. Then, when the investor nations went to war in 
1914, Persia was as much a persecuted innocent by-stander 
as was Belgium, and her sufferings were measurable with those 
of Belgium. But Persia is a long way off, and the news- 
papers were busy with horrors nearer home. If you want some 
side-lights on the story, read Mr. Hale’s book. 

The Sea and the Jungle is the story of another Englishman 
who is a cog in the machine which is trying to pierce the 
Brazilian jungle with a railway, and tap the rubber country 
south of the Amazon. Reader, do you know anything about 
Brazilian jungles? Picture to yourself rivers so wide that 
an ocean going vessel may penetrate more than a thousand 
miles into a continent. Think of those thousands of miles as 
one immense forest, filled with savages who have changed not 
a bit since Hakluyt’s day, the air thick with myriads of 
enormous poisonous insects, and every tree a rack for such a 
tangle of tropical vegetation that progress through the forest 
is all but impossible. Add to this the dangers of a thousand 
tropical diseases and tropical animals, the all-year heat of an 
equatorial sun, and you will wonder why anyone goes there. 
The Englishman of the twentieth century goes for the same 
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reason that the Englishman of the sixteenth century went, 
because there someone has something to sell, which someone 
in England needs. Your automobile tires are at stake in this 
case, and so is your comb, your O’Sullivan heels, your over- 
shoes, and all your water-proofing. Hundreds are dying that 
you may sit at home and enjoy luxuries which you now think 
necessities. The Sea and the Jungle is an attempt to write the 
epic of those tragedies which you hardly even know to exist. 
It is not verse, nor even poetry, but at least it is eloquent. 
G. ADAMS. 


Woman AND THE NEw Race. By Margaret Sanger. New York: 

Brentano’s, 1920. xi—234 pp. 

Biologically, not every man or woman is fit to be a pro- 
genitor of the next generation, a fact which may be substan- 
tiated from the standpoint of economics and sociology. It is 
from the perspective of the latter that the author approaches 
the subject of “Birth Control.” 

As one reads the book he wonders if all the charges placed 
against the dying “John Barleycorn” by his enemies were 
true, since the author charges a great part of the crime, pau- 
perism, prostitution, labor troubles and war to an excessive 
birth rate. Possibly, though not suggested by the author, the 
excessive birth rate may have had somewhat to do with the 
popularity of alcohol. 

Since the birth rate exceeds the death rate by a good 
margin, population increases. This will ultimately lead to 
over-population, a condition which the author contends has 
already been reached. On this point the economist may sug- 
gest that the problem which we now face is not one of over- 
population, but rather one of distribution of population. To 
prevent any greater over-population the author urges that all 
classes shall procreate less, and even the well-to-do are urged 
to restrain themselves lest they also fall into the horrible pit 
of human competition and sink into the lower strata of society. 
This plea is not as rational as that of the Eugenist who urges 
a reduction of the birth rate in the unfit classes and an in- 
creased birth rate in the more favored classes. 


| 
| 
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One doubts if all the interpretations of the presented facts 
are correct, and one is certain at times that the argument is 
not in accordance with the scientific fact. Nevertheless the 
book, though a more or less passionate appeal with which one 
disagrees at times, presents some real problems which need 
to be solved. Whether the author has found the solution for 


any or all of these problems in contraceptives remains to be 


seen. Bert CUNNINGHAM. 


A History oF THE Jews tn Russia AND POLAND FROM THE EARLIEST 
Times Untit THe Present Day. By S. M. Dubnov. Translated 
from the Russian by I. Friedlaender. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society, 1920. Vol. III. 411 pp. 

In the news that S. M. Dubnov, the foremost historian of 
the Jews of Russia, is now to be found in the breadlines, and 
that Dr. I. Friedlaender, his translator and Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, was murdered recently while engaged in 
relief work, lies the sad truth that the woes of East-European 
Jewry did not cease with the close of our author’s narrative. 
Forbodingly he inquiries at the end of this volume: “What 
may the World War be expected to bring to the World-Na- 
tion? Full of agitation, the Jew is looking into the future, and 
the question of his ancient prophet is trembling on his lips : ‘Ah 
Lord God! will thou make a full end of the remnant of 
Israel?’ ” 

Heart-rending as is this account of suffering it is mild in 
comparison with what may be written concerning the agony 
which has crowded the months since August, 1914. May the 
historian, himself a participant in the tragedy, survive to tell 
a world, now too distracted to listen, how over half of the | 
Jewish population of the world found itself the victim of 
sufferings and persecutions that challenge comprehension. 
For a background of the war in its relation to the Jews one 
can not turn to a more authoritative, a more detailed, a more 
finished history than Dubnov’s. Its scope can be imagined 
from the author’s brilliant conclusion: 

For a background of the war in its relation to the Jews 
one cannot turn to a more authoritative, a more detailed, a 
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“Nearly twenty centuries have passed since the ancient 
Judeao-Hellenic Diaspora sent forth a handful of men, who 
established a Jewish colony upon the northern Scythian, now 
Russian, shores of the Black Sea. More than a thousand 
years ago the Jews of Byzantium from one direction, and 
those of the Aramian Caliphate from another, went forth to 
colonize the land of the Scythians. The Jew stood at 
the cradle of ancient Kiovian Russia, which received Chris- 
tianity from the hands of the Byzantine. The Jew witnessed 
the birth of Catholic Poland, and during the stormy days of 
the Crusades fled from the west of Europe to the haven of 
refuge which was not yet entirely in the hands of the Catholic 
Church. He has seen Poland in its bloom and decay; he 
has witnessed the rise of Muscovite Russia, tying the fate of 
one-half of his nation to the new Russian Empire. Here the 
power that dominates history opened up before the Jewish 
people a black abyss of mediaevalism in the midst of the blaz- 
ing light of modern civilization and finally threw it into the 
flames of the gigantic struggle of nations.” 

It is a weird tale, yet supported by official documents and 
the suppressed voices of Russian liberals, who in every cen- 
tury stood isolated yet glorified in the light of history. That 
light reveals a picture of human suffering, of simple rights 
denied, and restrictions in law and custom limiting trade, 
travel, education, and cramping economic and social existence ; 
of horrifying charges unsubstantiated by even Russian justice ; 
of pogroms winked at, if not instigated, by Officaldom—a 
picture of oppression and suppression. 

Dubnov treats not merely these external aspects of Rus- 
sian Jewish life, but the internal development, cultural and 
communal. To the student of social psychology this work 
offers the means of learning how faith in God and a devotion 
to His Law has carried a people through the most trying 
ordeals tyranny and autocracy could devise. 


E. J. Lonpow. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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To TEACHERS of ENGLISH 


The English studied in the schools and colleges of the United States, as 
‘officially approved and recommended,’’ is divided into two classes, viz.: 
**Requirements under the Restrictive Plan,’’ and ‘‘Requirements under the 
Comprehensive Plan.’? The KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES cover the 
books in the first class, except McCaulay’s ‘‘Clive’’ and Arnold’s ‘‘ Words- 
worth.’’ See list below. 


We are pleased to announce that beginning with the October number of 
EDUCATION we shall publish a new series of Outlines covering the English 
Requirements included in the Comprehensive list, one Outline appearing in 
each number of our Magazine until the whole list is covered. 


English Teachers everywhere should subscribe to EDUCATION, beginning 
with October, to get this valuable new series of Outlines, by Miss Maud E. 
Kingsley. The Outline in October EDUCATION will be on Emerson’s Essays. 

EDUCATION is the oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the 
United States. Price, $4.00 a year; 40 cents a copy. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
120 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


KINGSLEY’S ENGLISH OUTLINES: DETAILED LIST, 81 Volumes. 
20 Cents Each Vol. 


ENGLISH POEMS 


SELECTED AND EDITED WITH ILLUSTRATIVE AND EXPLANATORY 
NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
By WALTER C. BRONSON, Litt. D. 
Professor of English Literature, Brown University 


Gr series of four volumes is intended primarily 
to afford college classes and general readers a con- 
venient, inexpensive, and scholarly collection of the most 
important English poetry. 

The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. 
The notes, though concisely expressed, occupy nearly a 
hundred pages in each volume. They contain explana- 
tions of words and allusions which the average college 
student might find obscure; statements by the poet or 
his friends that throw light on the poem; the poet’s 
theory of poetry when this can be given in his own 
words ; quotations which reveal his literary relationships 
or his methods of work; and extracts from contemporary 
criticism to show how the poet was received by his own 
generation. The last mentioned have proved particularly 
valuable and have contributed much to the remarkable 
success which the books have already enjoyed. The 
series as now completed takes its place as the best 
general collection of English poetry that has yet been 
offered at a reasonable price. 


Old English and Middle English Periods 
x + 424 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.75, postpaid $1.90. 
The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period 
xviii + 544 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.75, postpaid, 
$1.90. 
The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century 
xiv + 358 pages, 12mo, cloth ; $1.75, postpaid, $1.90. 
The Nineteenth Century 
xvi .* 620 pages, 12 mo, cloth; $1.75, postpaid, 
1.90. 
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-if ‘pipes could talk 


Your own friendly and wise old pipe 
would put it this way: 

Fill me up with Velvet—the real heart 
of Burley tobacco, that has been mel- 
lowing two long years in wooden 
hogsheads. 

I can't do my best for you with any 
of those harsh tobaccos that have been 


. cured in a hurry, but give me Velvet and 


I'll give you: 


Calmness when most you need it, 
Comfort when things look blue; 
Peace of Content—and moments 


well spent. 
And friendship that’s tried and true. 
Let your pipe tell you Velvet’s good 
Story in its own best way. 
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SIRMOURES: 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


That’s a new expression you want to remember when buying athletic 
union suits—‘‘Hanes Full Cut!’’ It’s a promise of roominess and 
comfort that makes Hanes Athletic Union Suits unique. Unusual free- 
. dom for every move of your body, extra large armholes, wide full- 
length knees. Nothing scanted to let your Hanes Athletic Underwear 
be cool and roomy! 


You’ll agree that Hanes knows how to make underwear when you 
see those other Hanes features—the back inset of guaranteed 2-thread 
webbing (instead of single thread) specially sewed to prevent ripping, 
the reinforced neck, the taped, non-curling arm-holes, the closed crotch 
that stays closed. These things mean long-lived underwear! That’s 
what you get in Hanes! 

You owe yourself all the comfort you can get in hot weather. Put 


in your call for it at your haberdasher’s by buying Hanes Athletic 
Union Suits. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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To be fashionable a cigarette need 
not be expensive. In fact, at most 
exclusive clubs and smart hotels 
the preference is for a relatively 
inexpensive cigarette—Fatima. 

Of course, it is only logical that 
Fatima should appeal to the dis- 


criminating smoker, for, not only 
does Fatima’s ‘‘just-enough- 
Turkish’’ blend lack the oily heavi- 
ness of the expensive, straight 
Turkish cigarette, but it retains, 
at the same time, a smoothness 
and richness not to be found in any 
other Turkish blend cigarette. 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 
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To College Departments 


Desiring a satisfactory connection ~ 
on the printing of 


General, Classical, Modern Language 
or Scientific Publications 


We suggest for reference as to d 
our reliability 


The South Atlantic Quarterly 
Durham, N. C. 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. : 
THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
Trinity College DURHAM, N.C. 
Durham, N. C. 


Bond Investment— 


Affords greatest protection for your funds. 
Readily marketable in case you desire to sell. 


The house of Durfey & Marr— 
Is always in position to meet individual re- 
quirements. 
Executes order on all exchanges. 
Takes pleasure in giving detailed information 
on any security. 
Service— 
Based on intelligent study of each individual 
security. 
Write for current offering sheet 


DURFEY & MARR 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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High Grade Combed Peeler and Fully Double Carded 
Peeler Cotton Yarns, for the Weaving, 


Knitting, and Converting Trade 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
ARROW MILLS, INC. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 
ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: GASTONIA, N. C. 
J. HL. Separk, Sec. & Treas. J. L. Gray, General Manager, Manufacturing 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 131 East 23rd St, NEW YORK CITY 
H. A. Florsheim, General Sales Manager 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—-SUMMER SESSION 


June 27 to August 5 (Law School June 20 to August 26) 
One Fee, $20, for ALL Courses (Except Law, $32) 

Courses in all Colleges, leading to the Bachelor’s and Higher Degrees and 
Providing Opportunity for Professional Advancement. 

For University, College and Normal School Instructors; High School Teachers, 
Principals, Superintendents; Grade School Teachers, Supervisors; Men and 
Women in Professional Life; College Graduates and Undergraduates; High 
School Graduates. 

RESEARCH FACILITIES LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 

For Further Information, Address: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, Mapison, WIs. 


TRINITY ALUMNI REGISTER 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


A MAGAZINE NOW IN THE SIXTH VOLUME 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE 


Linking up Former Students With One Another 
an 
Linking Allto the Alma Mater 


A FIRST-CLASS ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
Trinity Alumni Register Box 176 College Station Durham, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


DURHAM, N. C. 


Largest Negro Life Insurance 
Company in the World 


$ 1,157,406.66 
33,444,396.00 


C. C. SPAULDING, Secretary-Treasurer 


Insurance in Force ‘ : 

A. M. MOORE, M.D.., President 
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